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Message from Macquarie 


“Persevere, Gentlemen, in your exertions to foster this Infant Establish- 
ment and be assured it shall ever have my warmest support and 
patronage — and that the time is not far distant when the Bank will 
on its own merits obtain a public confidence, and gradually flourish, 
to the Credit and Benefit of the Proprietors and the Country at large’. 


This was the message which Governor Lachlan Macquarie sent to the 
directors of the first public company in Australia — the Bank of New South 
Wales — at their inaugural meeting on April 8th, 1817. 

Macquarie’s confidence was well-placed. His vision has been more thax 
realized. To-day, in Australia alone, customers have more than £220 million 
on deposit with the “Wales”, while the Bank's advances here reach near!y 
£100 million. This shows the extent to which Macquarie’s Bank has flouri- 
shed “to the benefit of the country at large”. 
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Cairo and Rome are included in your itinerary at no 
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@ Modern transport, hotel accommodation and first- 
class meals at all overnight stops are included in 
your fare. 


@ First-class steward and hostess service—excellent 
meals served hot in the air. 


@ No currency problems on this “sterling” route. Buy 
what you wish en route with “‘currency coupons.” 


Luxurious air-conditioned Constellations speed you over this 
colourful route to London in a mere 4 days—or you can stop- 
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The Radio Factor in 
International Relations. 
R. J. F. Boyer. 





One of the major influences affecting international relations to 
which far too little attention is given is the effect of the mass media 
of press, radio and cinema. With the abundance not only of news 
but of editorial and columnist comment which fills modern news- 
papers and finds its way into foreign countries, there is in this 
source alone an enormous play of unofficial force quite outside 
diplomatic and official circles. The film, too, but in lesser degree, 
carries wide implications for international attitudes. Of the three 
media, however, radio is par excellence the one which is able, at 
least technically, to overleap international boundaries and make 
direct impact on international ideas and attitudes. Indeed, when it 
was first realised that on the shortwave bands every nation under 
heaven could have its voice floating unseen but audible in the air 
of every other country, the possibilities captured the imagination 
of our age. Such apocalyptic ideals as are enshrined in quotations 
such as “Nation shall speak unto Nation” seemed not only prac- 
ticable but indeed within our grasp. On the principle of tout savoir 
tout pardonner, tt seemed that to correct the deviations of the 
human family it required only to know more of one another by 
this magic medium to lay aside the traditional prejudices of the 
ages and arrive at mutual understanding and appreciation. 


Perhaps had the history of the last quarter-of-a-century been 
different very much —if not all—of this desirable tdeal might 
have been achieved. Unfortunately, however, the development’ of 
international broadcasting coincided with a period of the most 
intense international conflict on which was superimposed a war 
of ideas, bitter in the extreme. It was in fact the dictator regimes 
of the Axis which first realised the potency of this new medium 
for their sinister purposes and developed it for ends far different 
from those contemplated in our first young enthusiasm. The raving 
speeches of Hitler at the partei-tag and of Mussolini from his bal- 
cony still ring in our ears and are the sorrowful highlights of the 
employment of this heaven-sent medium in the days of its early 
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development. Hard on the heels of the Axis broadcasts came the 
cold war in whose chill mists we are still enveloped, and the radio 
medium has assumed even greater proportions as a front-line 
weapon both for democracy and communism. 


This is not to say that all the international benefits conceived so 
hopefully in the early days have not given some service during this 
period. It seems undoubted, however, that as has been the case 
with so many scientific discoveries of wide tmportance the forces 
of conflict and disruption have turned them to their own ends with 
a greater intensity than the forces of peace and culture. Nations 
have writhed under the whips of accusation, sarcasm and hatred 
over the air more intensely than they have reacted to the sessions 
of conciliation and goodwill. It was perhaps only to be expected 
that as with the development of the aeroplane, national struggles 
for survival or conquest would step up both the use and technique 
of radio to its highest pitch for these ends. It is, nevertheless, a 
deplorable thought that the early history of these marvels of our 
age should have been highlighted m this manner. 


There is an interesting history of the manner in which each 
nation and regime after its kind has employed the medium over 
the years. In Britain it was first developed as a means of maintaining 
goodwill and friendly intercourse between the mother country, the 
dominions and the colonies. These peaceful purposes which aimed 
rather at family communication and the exchange of information 
and entertainment, put a stamp upon the British conception of the 
use of the medium from which it has never wholly departed, even 
during the worst tensions of the late war. Not even the most in- 
flammatory jibes of German or Italian sessions during the war years 
were able to sting the B.B.C. into retaliation in kind. With vigor, 
but with almost super-human restraint, it relied more upon the 
calm dispassionate purveying of news of a factual kind — even 
when it met and answered direct accusations and untruths. Perhaps 
its most fiery moments were the defiant speeches of Winston 
Churchill at the period of greatest peril, speeches which owed 
much of their effectiveness in the ears of the world to the fact 
that British radto had not wearied its listeners with a continual 
flow of invective. The event has proven the long-term wisdom of 
this policy. Prior to the war, British shortwave radio earned so 
high a repute for accuracy, restraint and reliability that its prestige, 
and consequently its listening clientele, persisted both in enemy and 
occupied countries throughout the whole course of hostilities and 
proved a major weapon of pro-allied morale in consequence, 


The United States, by comparison, came late into the field. As 
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a country in peace-time it was constitutionally averse both to 
transmitting and receiving international transmissions which were 
stigmatised as necessarily propagandist and designed to burden 
America with foreign quarrels. It was not until America herself 
entered the war that international broadcasting with the exception 
of a brief attempt at sessions to South America, was accepted as 
a national activity. With characteristic energy, however, thirty- 
six transmitters were soon in operation carrying the voice of 
America to friend and foe alike. It was at this stage, too, that our 
own Australian activities came into being with sessions aimed 
principally toward countries of the Pacific and South-East Asia. 
Canada, on the other hand, commenced international broadcasting 
only as a post-war development in 1945. 


While war-time activities are comparatively easy to understand 
and even to assess, peace-time uses present a problem on which 
there is considerable divergence of opinion both as to efficacy and 
technique. The most outstanding evidence in this dispute, however, 
is the undeniable fact that whether efficacious or not the major 
governments of the world certainly believe in continuance. It is 
beyond dispute that since the war the volume and expenditure on 
international radio in general has tended to increase rather than 
to be scaled down to the more modest proportions one might expect 
of peace-time transmissions. Today there are no less than 234 short- 
wave stations broadcasting beyond national boundaries and directed 
specifically to foreign listeners. Much of this increase is due to the 
ideological conflict of East and West. As in a period of a “shooting” 
war, there seems in peace-time to be an inevitable tendency for 
charge to elicit counter-charge, for each barrage to be met by a 
counter-barrage. This is particularly true in the case of Russia and 
the United States, the protagonists par excellence of the war of 
ideas. In this unseen battle over the airwaves, the character of the 
two nations fs again very vividly displayed. Russia for her part, 
while making her broadcasts outwards, and in particular volume 
to Asia and the Far East, appears more concerned to set up defen- 
sive measures against inwards broadcasts. Of recent months she 
has developed an inordinate number of transmitters whose sole pur- 
pose is to jam all transmissions from countries outside her influence. 
Her concern obviously is more to protect the ideological purity of 
her own people than to win converts abroad, as the jamming tech- 
nique must interfere sadly not only with her own internal broad- 
casts but with those directed to other countries. 

America by contrast has, of course, no such defensive inhibitions, 
but gleefully publicises and repeats Russian transmissions for the 
critical edification of the American public. The whole of her 
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activity is devoted to publicising American views in every country 
of the world with particular attention to those under Soviet con- 
trol. It will be remembered that quite recently Congress voted a 
very large sum toward intensifying this campaign both by stepping 
up the number of and excellence of transmissions from within 
America and by the establishment of both shortwave and medium- 
wave relay stations at critical pomts in Europe and the East. On 
top of this activity a strong popular move was inaugurated re- 
cently by General Eisenhower for public subscriptions to diffuse 
further the voice of the American people as distinct from that 
of the State Department. Should these preparations achieve the 
full scale envisaged, the total of international broadcast trans- 
missions will undoubtedly reach an all-time high in the near future. 
Here again, national characteristics are well in evidence. By and 
large American broadcasters favour the hard-hitting colloquial 
technique of giving as good as they get in countering Russian pro- 
paganda. By comparison, B.B.C. transmissions seem unduly re- 
strained. Here the faith of that body in the efficiency of a quiet 
reasonableness and devotion to uncoloured fact has carried over 
from pre-war days and it refuses to forego the reputation so hardly 
earned over the years. Nevertheless, it, too, has accepted the 
challenge of Russia and is steadily perfecting its own technique in 
reply. 

With what effectiveness this battle is being carried out on either 
side will not be fully known for some years to come. The extra- 
ordinary efforts undertaken by Russia to prevent the entry of these 
broadcasts is undoubtedly the greatest single evidence of their 
potency. Estimates of the actual number listening are impossible 
to get with an degree of accuracy, and in any event under such 
circumstances numbers are of little moment as compared with 
listening intensity. As a general rule, it may be taken that listening 
to foreign broadcasts in any country is more dependent upon local 
conditions than upon the excellence of the broadcasts themselves. 
People will normally confine themselves to the home broadcasts 
of their own country provided these are adequate both in enter- 
tainment and reliabiltty of information. The greatest urge impel- 
ling a listener to tune out of his own programme to those of a 
foreign country comes when he has reason to doubt the accuracy 
of news provided, and with lesser but still considerable force when 
the general home programme is sporadic or inadequate. By the 
same token, foreign listening in countries well provided with home 
programmes of reliability and interest can be written down as of 
minor importance. The factors of intensity or urgency of listen- 
ing rather than numbers and of rediffusion, of what is heard: par- 
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ticularly in the illiterate areas, by word of mouth, are probably 
of most significance. It is sometimes claimed that the most effective 
impact of an international broadcast is made on officialdom or 
alternatively upon the press and radio executives of the receiving 
country even where popular listening is at a minimum, but this is 
doubtful. All these factors together, therefore, have to be estimated 
for even a rough assessment of the probabilities of effectiveness. 


Whatever may be the weight of evidence for the efficacy of any 
one country’s broadcasts abroad, it seems clear that there is a satu- 
ration point which could easily be reached and that perhaps in 
future peaceful times some agreement as between the nations may 
need to be arrtved at as to the magnitude and number of our com- 
peting voices. Attempts at limitation of frequencies by inter- 
national agreement have had some success, but for the ideal world 
radio picture present indications are that much more far-reaching 
agreement will be desirable. Meanwhile, there is no indication of 
any country now operating abandoning the field, but rather the 
reverse. Questions of national prestige are involved as well as war- 
time contingencies, and all that remains under existing world con- 
ditions is to look toward a bettering of international relationships 
which are bound to be automatically reflected in the use of inter- 
national broadcasts. 


Meanwhile, it would be wrong to come to the conclusion that 
the war of words on the international air is no more than self- 
cancelling. Nations are very much in the position of commercial 
firms who spend vast sums in advertising their wares. At intervals 
an attempt is sometimes made to observe what looks like a common- 
sense economy by all competing firms agreeing to cancel their ad- 
vertisements on the principle that a stage can be reached where a 
self-defending balance of advantage is struck. In nearly all such 
cases, however, it is eventually found that there is a valuable resi- 
dual of information of the goods to be sold without which trade 
would be seriously affected. So in the field of international broad- 
casting. There is every reason to believe that in spite of all-seeming, 
there are real contributions to international understanding even in 
the polemics of the war of ideas. Heat and light are closely allied. 
Moreover, some advantages do accrue, both to the country and to 
its beliefs, when its broadcasts are of a nature which win their 
way to credibility even through the best laid defences. One’s demo- 
cratic philosophy would be of poor moment if that proposition 
could not be accepted. 


Finally, there is the development of broadcasting not by one 
country to another but of groups of countries. The development 
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of Commonwealth-wide “round-ups” at notable periods of the 
year, as well as exchanges of direct programmes, have a unifying 
beneficent force difficult to over-estimate. More global in its sig- 
nificance is the development of the voice of the United Nations 
and perhaps at a later date also of the Atlantic Group or the Euro- 
pean Union. More and more of the Member States of the United 
Nations are relaying sessions prepared by that body designed to 
express the views and ambitions of the nations as a corporate entity. 
International radio is ideal for such a purpose, and the early 
ambitions of its inventors are burgeoning at least in these respects. 

It will be evident from the above survey that international radio 
generally has, up to date, proven to be more of a reflection of 
international tensions than a new positive force for the modifying 
of such tensions or for inducing new attitudes. It may be that in 
less troublous times the medium may be allowed to find its own 
positive role more clearly and become less of an echo of the general 
tumult. Nevertheless, in assessing its effect upon international 
affairs even during the last twenty years, it would be wrong to deny 
its real significance which belongs, I believe, to the long-term 
rather than the short-term. International radio has become in effect 
a world parliament and it is no less a parliament because of the 
frequent violence of its polemics. Indeed, if one has regard to the 
proceedings of our current democratic houses of legislature, 
British, French, American and Australian, for example one sees a 
degree of hard-hitting and often vituperative disputation which 
contrasts very sharply with the general excellent results achieved. 
It would be wholly wrong to discount the value of parliamentary 
discussions because of the party manoeuvrings, the pressure group 
pleadings and the heat of personal attack. We have come to realise 
that much of the value of these exchanges lies in the release of 
many hidden tensions through public expression. Parliaments are 
a Hyde Park safety valve in a higher dimension, as well as the 
centre of earnest and rational law-making. The world, I think, 
has come to appreciate this also in the United Nations which has 
a record of reflecting national animosities and bitternesses to a de- 
gree which in its early stages shocked many observers and led to a 
widespread cynicism as to its utility. It is undoubted, however, that 
these public international disputes have served a thoroughly useful 
purpose much as the outward expression of a hidden complex is 
credited with doing by psychologists. Lake Success is not merely, 
as is often suggested, a platform for the exchange of international 
insults. It is a medium for removing the murderous edge of anti- 
pathies by giving them utterance against the background of swift 
reply. One can suggest, therefore, that this organisation, so far 
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from exacerbating international difficulties, has, on the whole, 
soothed and modified them in the fresh air of open court. 


The same is true, I believe, of international radio. Infuriating 
as the reception of unwelcome views from abroad may be, and ex- 
hilarating as may be the glee by which nations seek to give back in 
the coin that they receive, the net result is still to induce a gradual 
modification of the world’s incompatibles and a gradual but trace- 
able appreciation of alien attitudes. If this world-wide exchange of 
opinion on the air-waves can provide a melting-pot of ideas, it 
can be seen that its utility is much greater than may appear on the 
surface. Indeed, the very tempo with which it is now being extended 
by virtue of the urgency of modern tensions can be taken as the 
degree to which it is contributing to international understanding. 
It is fair tovassume that should these tensions relax in just such 
degree will the mternational radio exchange be modified in extent, 
just as the number of conferences which we hold in our own society 
are always a measure of the urgency of the issues which trouble us. 


The case for the degree and extent of Australia’s participation in 
this world-wide phenomenon rests fundamentally on the same con- 
siderations as prompt the larger nations. By virtue of our geogra- 
phic position in the South Asian world as an outpost of western 
civilisation, there are obviously areas close to home where two-way 
radio traffic of this sort may well develop to our mutual advantage. 
If we can conceive the shortwave bands as the medium not merely 
for projecting ourselves, our wisdom and our own excellences upon 
other people, but also as the-invisible floor of an international con- 
ference hall, we shall come to accord it more justly the srgnificance 
that is its due. 


To sum up—the audience for international broadcasts is small 
but important and is greatest where it is most needed. Its effect 
on international relations must be looked for in the gradual modi- 
fication of animosities and false conceptions rather than in short- 
term effects. Above all, its significance must be found in its ability 
to compel every nation to be conscious, even through a minority, 
of news and views as seen by other peoples. Reject or denounce, 
as any country may, the stream of foreign voices reaching it, the 
fact remains that it has been compelled to consider its own attitude 
in the light of them, if only for purposes of refutation. If human 
safety lies in the multitude of councillors—our shortwave exchanges 
must qualify, on balance, as a true service to our time. 
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Korean Estimate. 
A. H. McDonald. 


Note. This article was written (Nov. 3) before the major Chinese intervention in Korea and the 
proofs were corrected (Dec. 6) before the outcome of that intervention was clear; but in so 
far as it treats general principles and conditions, it may be regarded as still relevant to study 
of the future of Korea, however this may now be worked out. 


To attempt any estimate of the Korean situation while con- 
ditions in East Asia are uncertain and in Korea itself chaotic, may 
seem hopeless—and certainly a precise estimate is out of the ques- 
tion. But simply because reports will fall thick and fast upon us, 
it is worth setting up a framework of reference. One fixed: point, 
of course, is the Unrted Nation’s decision to guarantee and super- 
vise the establishment of a unified, free and democratic government 
of all Korea. Yet this decision depends for its permanent effect on 
political factors inside and outside Korea. 

In brief, if Korea is to settle her affairs satisfactorily with U.N. 
help, two conditions must be fulfilled: first, the Koreans must be 
permitted to try—and this involves more than the U.N. decision; 
second, the Koreans must try seriously themselves. On the first 
question we have to clarify our views of future East Asian develop- 
ments; on the second we may argue from events in Korea before 
the fighting to an estimate of possibilities once peace is re-estab- 
lished. This article represents an attempt at a general estimate, 
bearing in mind, with regard to the U.N. plan to help the Koreans 
establish a unified, free and democratic government, that a major 
clash in East Asia would nullify it, guerilla activity in Korea would 
delay it and political intrigue affecting Korea would render it 
ineffective.* 

No small buffer state between two major spheres of power can 
settle its own affairs unless there is stable balance at the pomnt it 
occupies. For Korea this depends ultimately upon the foreign 
policies of the United States and the Soviet Union. But, even if 
the major Soviet-American balance is maintatned, two closer ex- 
ternal factors will affect the situation, viz. Korea’s relations with 
Communist China and with Japan. Neither question will be settled 
easily, but we may define lines of approach. 

First, Northern China, Manchuria and Korea—as their history 
shows—form a natural region in which none of these areas can 
develop apart from the others. The United Nations has therefore 


*See the author in Trusteeship in the Pacific, ed. A. H. McDonald, pp. 125ff., and Constance 
Duncan in The Australian Outlook IV. 3 (Sept. 1950), pp. 147ff. 
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to establish regular relations for Korea with Communist China. 
This, tn turn, involves a wider settlement, in which Communist 
China will receive membership of the United Nations and 
authority over Formosa. The difficulty here lies in satisfying Com- 
munist China’s legitimate clatms without giving her strategic ad- 
vantages which she may abuse, either as a Soviet satellite or in 
furtherance of her own policy. One can only calculate that a 
combination of constructive proposals to Communist China and 
definite measures to check aggression or agttation in East Asia may 
induce Communist China to join in a settlement that would leave 
her to concentrate on her internal problems rather than risk the 
repercussions of expansionism. China’s conditions hardly make her 
a natural Soviet satellite, though she will doubtless remain within 
the Soviet orbit. 


Second—as history also shows—Korea cannot live apart from 
Japan. This relationship will depend on Japan’s future position and 
policy, which will be affected by the Japanese peace settlement. 
This, in turn, tnvolves the same wider settlement in which Com- 
munist China will have her place. In fact, the difficulty of treat- 
ing with Communist China can be partly met by restoring Japan 
as a counter-weight, and American policy appears to be follow- 
ing this line. This leaves the question of how far Japan will be an 
American satellite or develop her own policy again, which is a 
matter of concern to her southward neighbours, including Aus- 
tralia. The answer may lie in guarantees under a Pacific pact— 
but speculation takes us beyond our present scope. In any event, 
Japan will doubtless remain in the American orbit. 


Korea then, stands at the point of contact between American 
and. Soviet power and, more immediately, between Chinese Com- 
munist and Japanese policies: her future depends upon the balance 
established by a general East Asian settlement. Apart from its in- 
fluence on international relations as a whole, rt is within this 
political framework that the United Nations will take direct action 
in East Asia wherever specific questions are referred to its authority. 
Korea is a test case, in which the successful U.N. mtervention has 
to be followed by effective supervision of an internal settlement. 
What are the attitudes of different political groups? 


As a first principle, all Koreans want independence. Thirty-five 
years of Japanese rule did not break their nationalist sprrit. We may 
recall how, after the Cairo Declaration promising Korean inde- 
pendence “in due course”, the military arrangements for Soviet- 
American occupation hardened into political division between 
North and South Korea, and the 1945 Moscow Conference shelved 
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Korean independence by a proposal for five years’ trusteeship under 
the United States, Britain, the Soviet Union and China. All parties 
in Korea, whatever their mutual differences, united in passionate 
protest. If the Communists modified their reaction, it was for tac- 


tical purposes, and we may assume that the nationalist spirit of 
independence is still strong. 


Yet to be nationalistic is not necessarily to be democratic, and 
Korea’s years under Japan have left their mark. Long political sub- 
servience has a two-fold effect on a liberated people. Paradoxically, 
it induces both an exaggeration of party politics and an inability 
to combat the re-imposition of central control: mm fact, the party 
strife may prompt regimentation; and the reason is inexperience 
in basic democratic procedure, among the people and, especially, 
their leaders. Thus in North Korea the Communists were able to 
consolidate their rule without delay—although here we must allow 
for the effect of strong-arm methods and satisfaction with the 
agrarian reform measures. In South Korea innumerable political 
groups abused the opportunities of the freer Western procedure, yet 
proved incapable of checking Syngman Rhee’s executive domina- 
tion — although here we must allow for the effect of American 
occupation policy at first and Syngman Rhee’s special powers as 
President. Throughout Korea now all groups may seize the renewed 
opportunity for party politics, but they may still be susceptible 
to authoritarian policies There is as much danger in these swinging 
reactions as before, and the U.N. Commission has the difficult task 
of maintaining an unstable balance. 


Vital in such a situation is responsible leadership, and here, too, 
Korea may suffer from the handicaps of her recent past. Nationalist 
parties in exile concentrate on the political aim of regaining power, 
and the better they are at doing this, the worse they may be in de- 
veloping normal administration and social policies on their return. 
We need only recall the differences within the Korean Provisional 
Government in China for over twenty years, and note the diversity 
of groups at the end, despite their union in a National Front for 
Korean Liberation. This did not have immediate effect, since the 
Allies refused to recognize the Korean Provisional Government in 
exile, on the grounds that this would compromise the right of the 
Korean people to choose the ultimate form and personnel of the 
Government they might wish to establish. But in the South the 
exiled leaders, Syngman Rhee, Kim Koo (until his death) and Kim 
Kyusic, returning as private citizens, were able to take a leading 
political part, and each followed his own line. In the North, Kim 
Ilsung, a Communist member of the Independence Movement in 
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Manchuria, and the Korean Communists played their own game 
without regard for the representative rights of other groups. 


These tendencies can be exaggerated by foreign occupation, if 
local leaders play effectively enough for support. In North Korea 
the Soviet occupation policy and the local Communist aims, in the 
nature of the case, have been essentially the same. On Japan’s 
collapse the Korean People’s Republic had set up local committees 
throughout the country and claimed recognition as the government 
of Korea, However, the Russians and Korean Communists in the 
North immediately established their own provincial, district and 
local Provisional People’s Committees for administrative purposes 
and “groups of co-operation” to maintain liaison between them 
and the Soviet forces. In elections—in Soviet fashion, with one 
candidate for each seat—in November, 1946, the Democratic Unifi- 
cation Front party won control of the provincial, district and. local 
People’s Committees. Half of the candidates were non-partisan, 
though undoubtedly Communist-endorsed; non-Leftist groups 
were suppressed. 


The Communist Party under Kim IIsung held the initiative, in 
close co-operation with the Soviet occupation authorities. One can- 
not guess how far Soviet demands on production, prejudicing the 
political effects of the sweeping agrarian reforms, may have started 
“Titoist” feelings among the North Korean Communists. In any 
event, the course of events would have checked this. The Northern 
aggression against the South represented as much the local leaders’ 
desire to dominate a unified country as readinéss to carry out Soviet 
strategic moves. We need not believe that the North Koreans were 
merely political tools in Soviet hands or that they were any less 
Koreans for being Communists. If they played the Soviet’s game, 
it was because that suited their own book; we see this in their bitter 
resistance to the end. 


In South Korea the course of events was less direct. There the 
American Commander, Lt.-General Hedge, found the Korean 
People’s Republic, with its committees throughout the area, claim- 
ing recognition as the government of Korea. He rejected this claim 
and disbanded the committees in South Korea, while Japanese 
officials carried on for a short time under the U.S. Military Govern- 
ment; this was changed after an outcry in both Korea and the 
United States. Whatever immediate value this expedient may have 
had administratively, the bad psychological effect more than off- 
set it. Then the U.S. Military Government took local advice from 
the leaders back from exile, who were out of touch with existing 
Korean problems and more concerned with politics than broad 
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policy. This gave Syngman Rhee his chance to dominate South 
Korean politics, to the embarrassment of the U.S. Administration 
as well as to the detriment of Korean development; and, if the U.S. 
Administration repented of its choice, it was then too late. 


We need not (as many do) attribute these events to systematic 
American “tmperialism’’: it operated, in fact, too unsystematically; 
but the U.S. Military Government at the outset applied unduly 
narrow administrative considerations and let anti-Soviet, anti- 
Communist fears prevent the enlistment of the moderate Korean 
groups. The present U.N. policy is to reduce Syngman Rhee’s power 
by holding fresh elections throughout Korea and not to confirm 
his advantage, as he destres, by simply filling the seats left in the 
South Korean Assembly for the Northerners. We may see here the 
aim of avoiding the mistakes of the past. 


This brings us to the question of unification. Has the conflict 
between North and South engendered a spirit of disunity, not in 
any refusal to consider the country as one but in the desire to 
dominate the whole territory from one part of it? At the outset 
there was a genuine feeling of Korean unity, despite party dif- 
ferences. But the different occupation policies in North and South, 
and the failure of the Joint Soviet-American Commission to reach 
agreement about consultation of representative Korean groups, 
created a situatfon in which separate groups could see their chance 
of dominating all the rest. This dates from the Communists’ volte- 
face in 1946 over the Korean protests against the Four-Power trus- 
teeship plan. All groups had protested; but when the Soviet per- 
sisted in demanding the exclusion from consultation of any group 
opposing the trusteeship plan, the Communists suddenly withdrew 
their opposrtion so as to become the only group eligible under the 
Soviet interpretation. The United States rejected this, and the Joint 
Commission remained at a deadlock; but the Communist tactics 
were significant. 


In the South Syngman Rhee showed his desire to dominate the 
whole country by pressing for a separate election for a Govern- 
ment that would clarm jurisdiction throughout Korea, leaving 
places for the Northerners to fill. It is only fair to say that this 
move was finally taken on the authority of the United Nations. 
Significant, however, was the opposition of Kim Koo and Kim 
Kyusic to a separate election. In April, 1948, they displayed their 
readiness to negotiate with the Northern Communists for unified 
elections, when they attended the first North-South Korea Con- 
ference in Pyonyang; and in the South Korean elections of May, 
1948, for a National Assembly the moderate as well as the Leftist 
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groups refused to take part. But in June, 1948, when Kim Koo 
and Kim Kyusic were invited to a second North-South Conference, 
they did not go. In September, 1948, the ‘Supreme People’s Assem- 
bly’ was established in the North, with representatives from 
Southern Leftist groups chosen by an underground election. Then 
we find Kim Koo (till his assassination in June, 1949) and Kim 
Kyusic working towards a reconciliation with Syngman Rhee. We 
may attribute this abandonment of their previous policy to the 
realization that Korea was effectively divided and that the Norther- 
ners would use their co-operation merely as a cover for Communist 
domination of the whole country. In the May, 1950, elections in 
South Korea the moderate groups voted, and the result was an 
Assembly in considerable opposition to Syngman Rhee as President. 

In the view of the United Nations, then, and of the Koreans 
themselves, the division of Korea hardened to a degree at which 
tmmediate co-operation appeared impossible. With two govern- 
ments each claiming jurisdiction over all Korea, events moved to- 
wards open conflict. How far has this development prejudiced 
the future? The U.N. advance into North Korea was aimed at the 
destruction of any Communist armed strength that might renew 
Northern hopes of domination. But the Southern predominance 
could be dangerous, too. ~The United Nations will be cautious 
about using Western troops for police duties: it must be equally 
careful about the South Korean army. This question will be difficult 
at the best. Persistent Communist guerilla activity could increase 
the difficulties, through the very effect of the measures that would 
have to be taken against it, upon the return of the country to a 
condition permitting free elections. 

The character of Korean leadership will again affect the issue, 
and here a constitutional point is worth consideration. In the North 
the Soviet-type organization gave too much power to the Com- 
munist executive and too little scope for genuine party politics 
and democratic procedure. Given the opportunity, if we may 
judge from their attitudes before they were regimented, the North 
Koreans have differing interests that would find political expression. 
In the South the constitution grants special executive powers to 
the President, who is elected for a four-year term by the National 
Assembly and himself appoints Cabinet, which is responsible to him. 
This is Syngman Rhee’s interpretation and practice, and it has met 
with strong opposition in the Assembly. The Assembly has claimed 
that, tf it passed a vote of no-confidence in the Cabinet or in in- 
dividual Ministers, they should resign. At the beginning of 1950 
the Democratic Nationalist Party proposed an amendment to the 
constitution setting up strict Cabinet government, that is, with 
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the Prime Minister, not the President, as executive head and a 
Cabinet responsible to the Assembly. Here is a promising sign of 
democratic aims, which were stultified by Syngman Rhee’s use of 
his special powers. In view of the danger of strong-arm methods, 
it seems essential for the future that a strict form of responsible 
government should be established. 


This argument, however, leaves a difficulty. Special executive 
powers may be necessary in a country which cannot afford the de- 
lays and divergencies of policy which responsible government en- 
tails. Which is preferable in Korea — executive powers with the 
danger of abuse or broader democratic methods with the danger 
of political incoherence? In the light of past events, the executive 
should be limited; yet Korean party variations may hamper pro- 


grammes of reconstruction and development. Hence Korea’s 
dilemma. 


This dilemma, however, may not be so serious as it appears at 
first sight. How far do Korean reconstruction and devolopment, at 
least in their early stage, depend upon special executive powers? 
Not at all. The basis of reconstruction and development will be 
land reform, which now only requires administrative implementa- 
tion. In a predominantly peasant country like Korea, once agrarian 
conditions are reasonably sound, the economic and social side of 
life does not depend greatly on politics—provided politics remain 
democratic. Excessive party politics will do less harm to the country 
as a whole than the abuse of executive powers in dictatorial hands. 
This is the case for a constitutional change to the strict form of 
responsible government. 


Effective land reform, then, is basic to Korea’s political develop- 
ment. In North Korea in 1946-7 sweeping expropriations without 
compensation gave land to some three-quarters of a million peas- 
ants. Actually, title to the land was vested in the People’s Com- 
mittees, so a peasant had to toe the Communist Party line; taxes 
were alleged to run as high as the old rentals; and a peasant might 
have to sell to the Government at a low price as much as half his 
crop. If the Northern peasants now receive the title to their land, 
this will allow more political freedom, and easier treatment will 
win support. The difficulties lie in the question of compensation, if 
this should be taken up, and in the slow recovery inevitable after 
the fighting; but the lines of development are laid down. 

In South Korea the U.S. Milttary Government drafted a com- 
prehensive land reform law, but it was blocked in the early Interim 
Assembly by landlord opposition. The plan covered Japanese- 
owned land, and the U.S. Administration hoped that the procedure 
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would be followed for large Korean estates. In March, 1948, the 
U.S. Administration on its own authority began selling the 
Japanese-owned land to peasants, who held: the title to it and en- 
joyed considerable security of tenure. This development was com- 
plete by the end of 1948. In 1949 a tenant-purchase bill to sell 
to peasants the lands of Korean landlords was passed by the National 
Assembly and promulgated (in June) ; but its implementation did 
not begin till June, 1950, and was interrupted by the fighting. 
This development would create a million peasant proprietors; the 
difficulties again lie in the compensation and in the slow recovery 
inevitable after the fighting. But the policy has been defined and 
only needs to be resumed. 


The main point, we may repeat, is that such agrarian reform will 
have direct political benefit in bringing an economic stability that 
does not depend unduly on politics. Thus irresponsible leaders may 
be limited, as we have suggested above, and normal party politics 
given full scope. The Koreans have a great deal to ‘work off’ in 
local politics before they can be expected to settle down to sober 
methods. The task of the United Nations, by an East Asian settle- 
ment, and of the U.N. Commission in Korea, ts to “hold the ring”. 
Nov. 3, 1950. 
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The Ideological War. 
ie 


The ideological offensive, carrted by Communism right into the 
citadels of the West, is being greatly under-rated as a weapon of 
major importance. 

To survey the strategic position on the ideological front will be an 
effort well worth while. The connection between the movements 
of armies in the field and the political and social problems of an 
age is often complex and obscure. Nevertheless historical analysis 
may succeed in finding the nexus between the great questions 
moving the masses of mankind over the stage in history and those 
events which the uncritical observer is always prone to regard as 
the sole “facts”. In the last resort it is spirit which moves and de- 
termines matter. 


The initiative in the battle of ideas has for many years been 
lying with the enemy. This is due to a half-truth, partly mis- 
understood and, as such, honestly believed, partly cleverly ex- 
ploited by Communism. The half-truth is the belief that the West 
is caprtalistic and imperialistic in the sense of the categories estab- 
lished by Marx and Lenin in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. This is complemented by the creed, already patently 
wrong, of communism being the antithesis of capitalistic im- 
perialism. 

The misrepresentation of the international tension as a struggle 
between capitalism and communism is an extremely clever move 
in the ideological warfare. It cannot but put a doubt into the 
hearts and minds of millions of followers of labour policy. It in- 
sidiously enlists the sympathies of those political movements which, 
for a hundred years or more, have seen their raison d’etre in the 
fight against capitalism. And perhaps worst of all it tends to create 
the impression of an old and hopelessly outmoded social order, 
fighting for the sake of the preservation of vested interests, the 
new and vigorous creed of social justice coming from the East. 

The obvious retort to the misrepresentation of the present tension 
as a purely ideological struggle between Capitalism and Commun- 
ism is to represent it as the conventional type of national rivalry. 
We are apt to speak of Russian imperialism and to delude ourselves 
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by slogans such as that of never varying principles of the foreign 
policy of a great power. According to this doctrine, foreign policy 
ts basically determined by the facts of geography, e.g. Russia’s 
need to have ports in ice-free waters. The foreign policy of the 
U.S.S.R. would then be but a continuation, be it with increased 
vigour, of the policy of the Tsars. This theory, like every false- 
hood, contains an element of truth. But .it is essentially wrong 
and extremely dangerous in its implications. For reasons which 
will become clearer in the course of this analysis, the national and 
international aspect of Soviet policy are not exclusive of each other. 
Marxist messianism has undergone a real synthesis with the tra- 
ditional messianism of orthodox Russia. It is in the notion of 
orthodoxy rather than in orthodoxy’s universalistic trend, that 
a fundamental change has taken place. 


To regard Soviet foreign policy merely as national imperialism 
means to underrate it hopelessly. Its appeal to followers within 
the nations of the West stems from genuine universalistic tenden- 
cies and its great strength derives from the fact that an ideological 
motivation can honestly be put forth in support of the national 
cause of “holy Russia”. The paramount international problem of 
the world can no longer be conceived on purely national lines. In 
Western Europe itself the notion of national sovereignty is under- 
going a radical change. The Russian thesis of the “indivisibility of 
the world”! has already had a lasting effect on the political con- 
sciousness of the masses in Western Europe. It seems certain that 
the days of the national soveretgn state are numbered. The question 
is, rather, whether Europe can achieve a synthesis of the nation 
idea and supra-national unification on the lines of its own tradi- 
tional evolution or whether the Russian type of unification will 
prevail. 


There are few questions fraught with a heavier weight of destiny 
than those investigating into the trends making or marring the 
unification of Europe. The analysis will be attempted at a later 
stage in this article. 

There is a third line taken to define the issue in the struggle 
between East and West. It is seen as a trial of strength between 
totalitarianism and democracy. The antithesis is in this form basic- 
ally correctly stated. The weakness of the formula lies in the fact 
that it is too vague to serve any but purely defensive purposes. 
As a starting point for offenstve ideological warfare, this state- 
ment of our reasons for opposing Communism is inadequate. 

In its positive part, its declaration of faith in democracy, there 


1. J. F. Normano: The Spirit of Russian Economics, London, 1949. P. 99, 
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is nothing to indicate that by “democracy” in this essential sense, 
we mean more than nineteenth century liberalism. The antithesis 
as it is usually stated, seems actually to lead straight to the Russian 
propaganda line of defining the struggle as one between Capitalism 
and Communism. 

The formula’s negative part, its implied condemnation of total- 
itarianism, suffers from an inexactitude of concept which lessens 
its effectiveness. It is true, of course, that Communism is a totali- 
tartan system, but it is also true that its totalitarianism is of a dif- 
ferent kind from fascist totalitarianism. Italian Fascism and Ger- 
man National Socialism, in spite of their claim to represent the 
true national spirit were really alten growths in the soil of Western 
Christendom. They were convulsions of nations which had ceased 
to believe in themselves, rather than expressions of a revival of 
communal consciousness. Fascism in Western Europe was an ultim- 
ate stage of degeneracy of that spirit which in and after the re- 
formation had created the national sovereign state. Events have 
proved that the mechanistic regimentation of the community was 
the essence of Fascism and its claimed revolutionary impetus a 
sham. A genuine revolution seeks for’ new forms of expression 
of the political consctousness of men. The self-acclaimed revo- 
tions of Hitler and Mussolini, vainly tried in a frenzy of “political 
introversion” to postulate a new consciousness, where there was 
none. 

To say that the position in Russia is totally different, does not 
infer that Communism, with its equally ruthless suppression of 
human personality is, in Russia or anywhere else, a legitimate form 
of government. But it remains nevertheless true that the roots of 
Russian Totalitarianism are more traditional, deeper and of an 
altogether different kind than in the West. The spiritual heresy 
whick lies at the root of Russian Communism is, in its basic mean- 
ing, almost diametrically opposed to that movement which 
Europe culminated in the tragic farce of Fascist totalitarianism. 

The danger of Western European individualism lies in the direc- 
tion of an anarchic dissolution of the single community and of 
international society. The particular temptation of Eastern spiritu- 

ality is, on the contrary, the destruction of integrated society 
through an over- -emphasis on its communal aspect and a corres- 
ponding suppression of human personality. Therefore any offen- 
sive move in the ideological warfare against Communism, however 
justified it may be on the grounds of basic ethical principles and 
true political philosophy, demands a deeper appreciation of the 
Russian position than that which appears in the oversimplified an- 
tithesis: Totalitarianism against Democracy. 
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1. Russia and Communism. 


The history of Russian intellectual development in the nine- 
teenth century shows two characteristic traits: universalism and 
immanentism. Both aspects of Russian spirituality are complemen- 
tary, insofar as her political universalism, which is a development 
in grand style of the Graeco-Roman and Christian concept of the 
community, is subtly distorted by a persistent tendency towards 
immanentism. This great and dangerous heresy of human pride, 
which sees the meaning and the end of history in the world and 
not fn a transcendental cause, as Christianity does, is never wholly 
absent from the political thought of Russia. 


Though it would be wholly inadmissible to ascribe any of the 
cruder forms of immanentism to the great protagonists of Russian 
thought in the nineteenth century, their particular temptation is 
a “primitive natural paganism of boundless Russia”.2 In many 
subtle ways and forms this “earthen” aberration from the straight 
and sharp line of orthodox Christian thought has influenced and 
greatly distorted the grandiose concepts of Russian universalism, 
until it has become the dominant note in Bolshevism. 


The mission of Russia is not a “national” one, in the sense that 
term is used in the West. The ideal position of a nation fs not its 
individual existence, i.e. its independence, realised within the frame- 
work of a sovereign state. Consequently also the mutual de jure 
recognition of nations’ independence is a concept wholly alien to 
the thought of Russia. The Western concept of international 
society implies that national states tend towards an integration on 
a supra-national basis. This belief, though vaguer and never until 
the twentieth century consciously expressed in a positive form, is 
yet the underlying assumption of the political concept of the West. 
Otherwise the national wars of the past four hundred years would 
have to be regarded as the natural and permanent state of a society 
whose homogeneity had been lost with the breaking up of the 
mediaeval empire. But to regard the bellum omnium contra omnes 
as an “order” is a contradiction in terms. 


For Russia the problem of the opposition between national free- 
dom and oecumenical integration did not exist. This is due to 
the predominance of the communal aspect of life in every form 
of Russian political thought. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the problem of “freedom and order”, for the individualistic 
West an antinomy, was for Russia no problem at all—the teaching 
of Aristotle and mediaeval philosophy, that man could find his 


2. Nicolas Berdyaev: The Origin of Russian Communism, Geoffrey Bles, London. P. 3. 
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highest natural fulfilment only in society, seemed to agree admir- 
ably with the atmosphere of Russian social thought. 


“In the Russian people the principle of personality was com- 
bined with the principle of community’”’.’ From this root stem 
two facts which have been decisive in shaping the political way of 
life and the destiny of Russia: her pre-occupation with the social 
side of the political problem* and the synthesis she arrived at be- 
tween the national problem of Russia and her social messianism. 


Serfdom was the relic of feudal times, when the continuous 
pressure of internal and external wars had forced ,the nation to 
adopt a permanent semi-military organisation. With the consoli- 
dation of the state in the 18th century into a bureaucratically 
administered despotism, akin to the type of government prevalent 
on the European continent, serfdom became a crying injustice and 
was felt as such by the people no less than by the enlightened sec- 
tion of the nobility.’ The “contrite noble” and the “going to the 
people” of the mid-nineteenth century are the typical expressions 
of the Russian intelligentsia’s moral malaise. Thus the social ques- 
tion arose in Russia in the uncommonly virulent form of serfdom 
and in an atmosphere which was especially favourable to its growth 
to truly gigantic proportions. 

There was probably no Christian nation more sensitive to a dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium of social justice than Russia and cer- 
tainly there was none, where social problems were fraught with a 
heavier weight of deep spiritual significance. 

Serfdom was the immediate problem besetting the Russian social 
conscience. It set in motion the pagan forces of boundless Russia 
and led to the conflagration where the wicked is consumed with 
the just. Gogol’s famous picture of the Russian Troika galloping 
towards the abyss has lost nothing of its prophetic truth. 

The basis of the spiritual significance of the social problem in 
Russia is the concept of “SOBORNOST”. The word has been trans- 
lated in different ways, e.g. “Catholicity”,® but the difficulty of 
rendering it into a Western European language is recognised.” The 
idea of sobornost is “that a congregation of the faithful, not neces- 
sarily including ecclesiastics, is the repository of Truth”.* In other 
words, the concept of sobornost contains an element of that 
Russian tmmanentism which sees the repository of truth in “the 


3. Nic. Berdyaev op. cit. p. 47. 
4. 


5. 
6 

i 
8. 


J. F. Normano op. cit. p. 106: “The entire history of the Russian intellegentsia is a con- 
tinuous search for a better SOCIAL order.” (The author's italics). 

Nic. Berdyaev op. cit. p. 111. 

. Nicolas Zernov: Three Russian Prophets, London, 1944, P. 22. 

ibid. 

John Maynard: The Russian Peasant, London, 1942. P. 30. 
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people’, the congregation of the faithful, as contrasted with the 
Church, which exercises its office of teaching on the basis of divine 
revelation and apostolic tradition. 


The social mysticism contained in the concept of sobornost was 
translated into political reality by the venerableness and holiness 
attributed by the people to the communal organisation of the 
Russian village, the MIR.? The mid nineteenth century German 
writer, Baron Haxthausen, says that the spiritual significance of 
the Mir is such, that it can only be adequately translated by the 
Greek word “kosmos’. He quotes Russian proverbs to illustrate the 
role of the mir in the mind of Russian peasants. “God alone is 


judge on the mir”, and “The sigh of the Mir breaks down the 
rock”.!° 


It is here, in the idea of a communal personality, endowed with 
the living spirit of love, that lies the strength of the Russian politi- 
cal concept. But here also is the seed of the heresy which in its 
extreme consequences led to the monstrous aberration from the 
true spirit of Russian orthodoxy, which the world beholds today.!! 


The strength of the Russtan concept lies in the idea of the 
community as a fulfilment of human personality. The mission of 
Russia, the service she was to render to humanity, was seen by 
Russian writers of the nineteenth century, to be the solution of 
the social question. This mission was a national Russian one, they 
held, tn the sense that only Russian orthodoxy had the spiritual 
urge to seek for a cure of the malaise which was steadily under- 
mining the strength of society in the world of Western Capitalism. 
But Russia’s mission, by the very nature of its aim, transcended the 
nation. It was universal in the same sense and the same degree as 
it was Russtan. To be Russian in the true and full sense of its mean- 
ing, meant to be conscious of a world wide mission. Dostoevsky 
says, “If it is to remain a living force for any length of time, every 
great people must believe, that the salvation of the world resides 
in it and in ft alone” (Quotation from Dostoevsky’s diaries) .!2 

The same idea is expressed even more forcefully in verses by V. 
Pecherin. 


How sweet it is to hate one’s native land 
Eagerly awaiting its destruction 

And in the destruction of the fatherland 
To see the dawn of world awakening 13 


9. ibid. 
. ibid. 
. Nic. Berdyaev op. cit. p. 187. “Russian Communism . . 
ideas of Russian messianism and universalism. 
. Nicolas Berdyaev: Dostoevsky, London, 1934, p. 177. 
. J. F. Normano op. cit. p. 109. 


. is a deformation of Russian 
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Sobornost, the mystic embodiment of the true spirit of orthodoxy 
in the people, was the principle of a synthesis, not only of the 
social antinomy of freedom and order, but also of the antinomy 
between an universal order and the independence of the national 
sovereign state. By solving Europe’s social problem, Russia was 
ipso facto also solving her national problem. Therefore, Russia’s 
mission, while being universal was also national, but in an entirely 
un-Western, non-exclusive sense. To quote Dostoevsky again: 
“In our times it is only the Russian who has the faculty of becom- 
ing more and more Russian, as he becomes more European. That is 


the most radical difference between us and all others and nobody 
is like us in this respect.’’!4 


But Russia’s universalism can only be seen in its true perspective 
when it is understood in its relation to the particular temptation 
and danger of Russian spirituality—her immanentism. 


It would exceed the scope and the purpose of this study to give 
a detailed account of the roots of that side of Russian spirituality 
which eventually reached in Communism its full measure of error. 
It can be traced to the schism of the “old-believers” in the 17th 
Century, when a correction of liturgical books led to a separation 


of great numbers of the faithful from the Official Church. 


It was at that time that the official church fell under the sway 
of the state, in consequence of Peter’s reforms and the abolition 
of the Patriarchate. As a result of this great tension “the bulk of 
the Russian people descended into a kind of abyss, of which there 
is no history’’.!’ The “‘Old-Believers” saw in Peter Anti-Christ and 
as they were separated from the official church, they were forced 
to live in the state of “BEZPOPOVTSCHE” (without priests). 
They therefore regarded their community as the true repository 
of the Holy Spirit and “based their ‘True Church’, not on apostolic 
tradition, not on the authority of the visible office of the Church, 
but on the fact that the Holy Spirit made Himself manifest in the 
members of their community”. 


For the study of political trends it is sufficient to trace the origin 
of the Russian heresy of “Truth as being immanent in the spirit 
of the people’, to the nineteenth century. Links can be established ~ 
with the German Romantic Movement, notably Schelling, who had 
a great influence on Russian intellectual life. Also J. G. Herder’s 
philosophy of “the people” as the ulttmate bearer of spiritual values 
struck a note which sounded a manifold echo in Russia. The whole 
complex movement came to political maturity in the writings of 


14. Versilov in “A Raw Youth” quoted by N. Berdyaev, “Dostoesky” op. cit. p. 173. 
15. Bernard Pares: A History of Russia. (Revised Edition), London, 1947. P. 195, 
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some of the most important Slavophiles of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, notably Chomjakof. 

The lengths to which Slavophilism goes in attributing an absolute 
standard of truth—and in consequence, infallibility—to “the 
people” may be gauged from a quotation from Chomjakof’s “Mani- 
festo to the’ Serbs”. “This is the difference between Western de- 
mocracy and the orthodox people, that in a democracy a majority 
enforces its will on a minority, whereas the orthodox people always 
decides unanimously. The individual, even if originally he had been 
of a different opinion, always submits voluntarily, knowing that 
the orthodox people is the highest moral authority”. 

We are faced here with an heretical movement, which at odd 
times—in the middle ages and later—also arose in the West. It is 
an aberration towards an overemphasis on the communal “being” 
of human personality. It disturbs the right balance, as it is estab- 
lished in the social teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas, that man, 
while being a member of society, who needs society to lead the 
“good life”, does yet transcend society. 

The human person, while tending towards the community as a 
fulfilment of each individual’s potentialities, yet transcends it, be- 
cause of his intrinsic value and his nature as a microcosm, i.e. a 
world which is determined by its own inward principle. The human 
person, in the last resort is a whole, tending only towards one final 
integration: The vision of God. 

Any doctrine which postulates the complete subservience of the 
person to the community, any doctrine which denies the transcen- 
dental root of personal freedom is therefore heresy for a Christian. 
But it is evident that a total and “absolute” dominium of the 
Community over the human person is postulated, if Church and 
Community are equalized, if the transcendental principle of free- 
dom is seen tncarnate, not in the Person of our Lord, but in the 
multi-headed body of the true orthodox people. 

The dangers inherent in the “spiritual immanentism” of the 
Slavophiles has been recognized by the greatest Russian thinkers. 
Dostoevsky in “The Possessed” has a dialogue: “It is necessary to 
believe in God if you want to believe in the people as ‘the bearer 
of God’.'* Do you believe in God?” the answer is “I believe in the 
Russian people, I believe that the Russian people are the ‘bearer of 
God’, I will also believe in God”. To which is objected: “That is 
not believing in God, that is to make of God an attribute of the 
people”. Also, Solovjef spoke in this connection of a “Russification 
16. The German Term: Gott Triigervolk is difficult to translate. The translation “the people 


as the incarnation of God” would not render Dostoevsky’s thought, this idea being too far 
removed from orthodox Christian concepts. 
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of the Holy Spirit” and he called the method of the Slavophiles 
an “autoprophecy”.!7 

It is a dangerous half-truth, therefore, if some writers see in 
Slavophiles’ “‘going to the people”, “the religious roots of Russtan 
atheism”.'* While it is true that Russian communism has roots 
going deep into the subsoil of Russian consciousness, it is still quite 
inadmissible to proclaim as “religion” the heretical roots of Bol- 
shevism, and that inaccuracy may lead the superficial observer to 
the belief that Russian Communism is but a modern expression 
of the spirit of Russian Orthodoxy, a fulfilment of the great 


spiritual impulse which has motivated and determined Russian in- 
tellectual life for a century or more. 


Actually at least one of the books surveyed by the writer, leaves 
the reader precisely with that impression.!? 


But nothing could be further from the truth. It will be obvious 
from the aforegoing brief account that Marxism has found a fer- 
tile soil in the messianic minded and socially preoccupied intellec- 
tual life of Russia. If Marxism had been confined to the intellec- 
tual and political atmosphere of Western Europe, it would have 
been but a pungent criticism of capitalism, valid in some points 
of its analysis and legitimate in its indictment of the social evils 
of laissez faire and nascent industrialism. But the revolutionary 
impetus of Marxism would have lost its strength in the same 
measure as Western capitalism changed its character under the in- 
fluence of organised labour movements and the growing inter- 
ference of the communfty with the free play of economic forces. 


The revolutionary spirit of Marxism does not arise from the 
social criticism of the German scholar, nor from Hegelian philos- 
ophy. Its roots are to be found in a heretical distortion of the 
true spirrt of Russian orthodoxy, in its immanentism, which has 
shown from the beginning and has now fully developed a tendency 
towards a pagan “self-deification” of the Russian people. Thus 
have Marxism messianism, Russian messianism, and the Russian 
belief in the spirrtual value of social justice been brought to a syn- 
thesis and in the process tragically deformed by the revolutionary 
forces of a pagan immanentism. 


I have tried to argue against an underestimation of the spiritual 
strength of Bolshevism. 


J have drawn a main portion of my arguments from the fact 
that Russia in the period of her greatest intellectual development 


17. ibid 
18 J. F. Normano op. cit. p. 86 
19. i. J. F. Normano op. cit, 
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had an original and deeply valid contribution to make to the body 
of Christian political thought. 


Russian Communism is not an alien growth in Russia—as it is 
in the West—its inner strength derives from truths which, though 
universally valid, have attracted more attention in Russia than in 
a Western World absorbed in the contemplation of the mirage of 
its own material progress. 


But those features of Communism which are really abhorrent, 
not only to a “Westerner” or a “Capitalist” but to every Christian, 
are not Russian in the true sense of the word. They are no more 
essential to the spirit of Orthodox Christianity than differing forms 
of étatism which presented particular problems and special temp- 
tations to both Western Churches have proved to be essential 
elements in the growth of Western Christianity. It would indeed 
be a counsel of despair to see the true spirit of Russta expressed 
in atheistic communism and the doctrine of the total subservience 
of the human person to the State. 


II. The West and Russia. 


A compromise with Communism and its claim of “Totality’’ is 
in the nature of things impossible. It seems hardly open to doubt 
that a reversion to the economic and social pattern of democracy 
is impossible in Russia. Not only is hostility to capitalism and to 


the bourgeois political ideal of individualism traditional in Russia, 
but a swing from extreme forms of étatisrn to individualism is in- 
conceivable in itself. In all probability any attempt in that direc- 
tion—even assumed the West had the power to enforce it—would 
result in anarchy. 


But the problem of the compatibility of Eastern and Western 
modes of social behaviour is not exhausted with this one negative 
answer. The question is not at all that of a possible compromise 
between Communism and Democracy. It is rather that, whether 
a reduction of Russian social messianism to its true principles 
could evoke —~or be evoked by — similar trends existing in the 
Western World of today. In other words, whether a synthesis can 
be found between purified forms of Eastern and of Western forms 
of social consciousness. The “compromise of the golden middle 
road” consists precisely in giving expression to the true principle, 
and in consequence thereof, in a purification of both contending 
modes of thought. A true compromise is not an emasculation of 
an ideological tenston, but a constructive synthesis, 


We have seen that the true principle of Russian political thought 
is the idea that the human person tends naturally towards fultil- 
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ment in the community. But this belief implies—and it is here that 
lies Communism’s most spectacular failure—that the community 
is essentially an association of human PERSONS. The contrast is 
obvious, on the one hand to the Communist state, which does not 
integrate personality, but denies and destroys it, on the other hand 
to classical liberalism, which tends to dissolve SOCIETY, by deny- 


ing the inherent integrating trend of personality. 


It is a truism, a point hardly worth elaborating in serious dis- 
cussion, that laissez faire capitalism is no longer the prevailing 
form of social and economic organisation in the West. The con- 
cept of the Welfare State—the principle that the community as 
a whole is responsible for maintaining a certain standard of living 
for all its members—is recognised today by all nations of the Wes- 
tern World, and by all political parties within each nation. There 
are, of course, wide degrees of variation in application, but the 
principle has been recognised by all, that the task of the community 
is a positive one, differing in kind, not only in degree from the 
concepts of classical liberalism. The Rousseauan myth of the natural 
goodness of man and an automatic integration of society by the 
free working of self-interest forms no longer the basis of the 
political concept of the West. 


This development has been given a definite form and direction 
by a complementary movement in the field of international rela- 
tions. The Natfonal, liberal, capitalistic state of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries was based on the implied belief of an 
automatic integration of individuals within each nation and of an 
integration of the nations, the constituting bodies of international 
society. Both beliefs are complementary, insofar as the “liberal 
oecumene”, the world market must, if the system is to function, 
remain autonomous, i.e. subject only to its inherent economic laws. 


The liberal state in its internal aspect was confined to the nega- 
tive task of safeguarding economic integration against interference 
by non-economic means. In international relations the “freedom” 
of the world market against ‘“‘abuse” of political power was guaran- 
teed through the system of balance of power, which effectively 
guarded all nations against the “purely political” predominance 
of any oneof them. 


When the state in the course of the development of industrial 
society assumed a positive function, the basic assumptions of in- 
ternational society were threatened. The new function of the 
national state, as an active co-ordinator of economic activity, was 
clearly incompatible with the established principle of national 
sovereignty. To be more precise: economic competition, carried 
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out by the political power of sovereign states, must lead to a state 
of international anarchy and permanent war. Therefore, the sys- 
tem of balance of power and integration of sovereign states col- 
lapsed when the growing development of industrial society had 
forced the state to assume social and economic functions. To call 
the first world war an “imperialist war” is a propagandistically 
coloured inaccuracy. One might with equal justification call it the 
war of developed democracy or the war of the growing welfare 
state. That Germany, the newcomer in the field of industrial ex- 
pansion had more developed forms of economic state activity than 
England and France adds an element of complexity, but does not 
change the basic problem. 

The development of international relations in the direction of 
an incompatibility between state sovereignty and the exercise of 
social and economic functions by the state, grew at a catastrophic 
rate between 1920 and the outbreak of the second World War. 
The revolution of Totalitarianism in Italy and Germany delrvered 
.the coup de grace to the international society of sovereign states. 
Clearly, if the state was to be eminently nationalistic AND emin- 
ently social, there was no possibility of any form of co-operation 
between sovereign states. 

The situation we are facing today, five years after the end of 
the war, is entirely new in one basic aspect: the anachronism of 
national sovereignty has been widely, perhaps universally recog- 
nized. The European Union movement has ceased to be the dream 
of idealists; it has become the very basis of the political intention 
of the masses. Likewise has American isolationism died a natural 
death. The U.S.A. is spending colossal sums, not in order to reap 
the benefits of capital investment in a mythical atmosphere of 
future “normalcy” but frankly and avowedly for the political pur- 
pose of strengthening the internal social coheston of depending 
European nations. 

“Interdependence” instead of the previous “independence” has 
become the watchword of the new post-war world. But as yet the 
movement towards some form of international government has not 
fully matured. That is so because as yet there exists hardly any 
conscious link between the social and economic on the one hand, 
and the international aspect on the other hand, of the new society, 
striving to overcome the obsolete political form of the sovereign 
state. 

Has occidental civilization evolved social and economic institu- 
tions able to carry a system of regional or world wide unification? 
That is the crucial question and it has rarely, tf ever, been put in 
the public discussion of problems of supra-national integration. 
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The interdependence and the independence of national societies 
are incompatible as long as we continue to think merely in political 
categories of the nineteenth century. The “state” in the sense of 
a well defined and delimited sphere of public law and as such con- 
trasted to a politically irrelevant sphere of private action, is not, as 
we are sometimes inclined uncritically to assume, the only possible 
form of social and political organisation. It is in fact, nothing but 
a special form, developed in consequence of strictly definable his- 
torical happenings. It is as alten to the political concept of ancient 
Greece and Rome as to the well developed universalism of the 
middle ages. In pagan antiquity the social character of the com- 
munity made a division into a public and a private sphere impos- 
sible. “Citizenship” was not only a sum of individual rights and 
duties, but the full participation in a system of religious, political 
and social ““Commonness”, encompassing the whole of the human 
person. 

In the middle ages a general system of ethical principles of uni- 
versal validity provided the framework of society. Into this were - 
fitted an infinite variety of social, legal and political relations be- 
tween individuals and groups on a different scale of communal 
relevancy. All law was public—or for that matter private law— 
precisely on account of the universal validity of the revealed facts 
of Christianity and of the ethical principles derived from them 
and the natural order. 


With the collapse of the idea of a political, social and spiritual 
universal order the state emerged in the 15th and 16th Centuries 
as the new form of communal consciousness. When the “‘state’’, 
i.e. the sphere of public law, emerged, autocratic rule was estab- 
lished by the prince or by small groups dominating parliament. 
With that arose the problem of “Government and freedom”. The 
creation of the state also posited the problem of international re- 
lations, i.e. the antinomy between the sovereign independence of 
several states and their mutual interdependence. 


It is widely betng felt today that “sovereignty” as the basis of 
national independence is falling into obsolescence. But it is seldom 
being clearly understood that sovereignty as a principal of the in- 
ternal organization of the state, cannot be divorced from state 
sovereignty as a principle of international relations. 


The sovereign state is based on the strict delimitation of the 
spheres of public law and private relations. The citizen as an in- 
dividual is being brought into relation to the state, which in Ger- 
man terminology is also being conceived as an individual: “Juris- 
tische Person” (A “juridical person”, as contrasted to a natural 
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person). This dualism its directly opposed to another idea of the 
community, which regards social life as a process of integration 
of human persons. The latter concept sees only a difference in their 
degree of hierarchical subordination between associations for 
economic and political purposes, which we are wont to relegate 
into the sphere of private law, and the “sovereign” institutions, 
whence derives public law. The opposition between “sovereignty” 
and those bodies which on a lower than the national plane carry on 
the business of government was once well understood. ‘Political 
writers of the 18th century taught, that corporations of any kind 
inside the state were an infringement on the principle of 
sovereignty ’.?° 

To give effect to the universal cry for a comprehensive world 
order, it is not enough to modify sovereignty by mutual consent. 
In fact, as the experience of the past thirty years has proved—it is 
tmpossible to modify sovereignty as a form of international re- 
lations without concurrently changing the internal and social form 
of the sovereign state. Both forms of sovereignty are inextricably 
bound up, and federalism, on the plane of international relations, 
cannot be brought into being without corporativism as the mternal 
form of communal organization. 

But there is evidence that the internal development of Western 
society is tending precisely in that direction. Corporativism had 
first established itself in the democratic labour movement and in 
small scale enterprise which was particularly hard pressed by the 
competition from capitalistically conducted undertakings. Already, 
for the last few decades, associations of wage earners have succeeded 
in stabilizing the extreme fluidity of the early industrial market. 
There is, in fact, no longer a “market” in the economically correct 
sense of the term for the hiring of labour. The level of wages is 
partly the result of deliberate policy on the part of the state, partly 
of agreements between powerful groups of employers and em- 
ployees. Marxist theory of the mherent trend of Capitalism towards 
pauperization of the masses and the creation of the huge structure- 
less mass of the proletariat has been refuted by the political prac- 
tice of the Marxist labour parties. ““The cardinal thing in socialism 
is the living and active principle of association and the essential 
thing for a working man to acquire is the capacity and habit of 
association”’.2° Thus in a hundred years of evolution of industrial 
society has socialist practice defeated Marxist theory. Marx, the 
prophet of the dialectic movement, had overlooked the dialectic 
polarity within socialism itself. 


20. Alfred Cobban: The Crisis of Civilization, London, 1941. P. 58. 
21. Th. Kirkup: A History of Socialism, London, 1913 
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The increasing abandonment of even modified forms of laissez 
fatre and a concurrent move towards directing economic activity 
by the state, tends—wherever democratic political forms are pre- 
served—towards a growing emphasis on the functions of economic 
organizations. Trade corporations, associations of employees and 
employers are bound to play a vital role in every democratic system 
of planning. Trade Unions tn most Western countries have already 
become bodies, which, in function if not in name, are much nearer 
to public institutions than to private corporations. 

The post-war situation, however, with its politically and milit- 
arily dictated need for integration of Europe, is likely to bring to 
full political maturity the divers trends and strains of corporate 
social life. The pressure of the Unrtted States for European Union 
and more important still, the fear of Russian domination, exclude 
any possibility of a return to a policy of economic autarchy. On 
the other hand, the social and economic situation of post-war 
Europe equally excludes the liberaltsing of international trade in 
the sense of a return to more capitalistic forms of production and 
distribution. To rely on the painful process of under-employment 
as a means of adjusting the various economic systems of Europe 
to a common level and to common needs would be, in an atmo- 
sphere of threatening communism, tantamount to political suicide. 
A strong measure of planning and general directing of economic 
activity by the community, to cushion the shock of inter-European 
economic re-adjustment is unavoidable in the political situation in 
which Europe finds herself today. 

Given those two factors, of the political impulse towards Euro- 
pean supra-national integration and of the impossibility to achieve 
rt in the “orthodox”’ way by letting the varied economies of Europe 
find their own level of profitability, it seems almost certain that 
planning must be carried out in the form of inter-European agree- 
ments between industries and groups of industries, cutting right 
across national borders. The Schumann plan is a case tm point. But 
this is nothing but the economic pattern of the new world which 
is now in the process of formation: Internally a growing coagula- 
tion of the “atoms” of the social order, the individuals, into assoct- 
ation and corporations, internationally a concurrent reliance on 
those groups, to assume political and economic functions of integra- 
tion which can no longer be effectively exercised by the sovereign 
state. And in the same measure as corporations are endowed with 
functions transcending the national border, their independence 
from the sovereign state will be enhanced and the principle of state 
sovereignty be challenged in its internal as well as tm its inter- 
national form. 
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An objection sometimes raised against the feasibility of a peace- 
ful evolution of corporativism is that it may result in a weakening 
of government. To this it may be answered that corporativism is in 
fact not a reduction, but an immense extension of the sphere of 
government. The price to be paid for government to be put on 
a broad basis of general participation by the governed, may seem 
to some to be the streamlined efficiency of autocratic rule. 


Some may think the price too high in the present emergency. 


But to those “of little faith” it may be replied that in two world 
wars the system of democratic government has proved its superiority 
over purely coerctve methods. 


If this was true in the past, it is a fortiori true in the struggle 
against Communism, where the ideological motivation is infinitely 
stronger than even in the second world war. The best obtainable 
opinion on Russian foreign policy insists that its ideological orien- 
tation is not only a trick of propaganda, but honest conviction. 
The Communist rulers of Russia seem convinced, on the one hand, 
of the inevitability of a trial of strength between Communism and 
“capitalism’, on the other hand of the decisive importance of an 
active and fanatical fifth column of Communists in the enemy’s 
camp. The very real dangers inherent in the belief that the third 
world war, if it comes, will be a trial of strength between capital- 
ism and communism, have been analyzed in the beginning of this 
article. 


What is needed above all else at the present moment is a decistve 
step in the right political direction. Democracy is no longer capital- 
istic, in the sense in which this term its understood by the followers 
of Marx and Lenin. 


It is in the process of transformation into a corporate society. To 
recognize this fact, to become conscious of a new political category 
means much more than merely to turn the table on Russian pro- 
paganda. 


Let nobody underrate the power of Truth as the formative 
element of historical forces. In the democracy’s camp, once the 
change of paramount importance is given due recognition, the 
widely varied trends, which even today flow in this direction—e.g. 
the attempts by indrvidual firms towards participation of labour 
in management and profit, or the constructive attitude of many 
American Unions towards employers’ problems — will combine 
into a powerful movement carried by a firmly formed public con- 
sciousness. , 


But the fact that democracy is no longer confusing economic in- 
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dividualism with the first principles of its Christian heritage of 
freedom, cannot fail to make a deep impression on the peoples of 
Russian-dominated Europe and on the Russians themselves. Let 
the Russians realise that their old ideal of social justice is about to 
create new political forms in the Democratic West. The urge to 
participate in a new venture, which is Christian, as it is European 
and Russian, may—by the Grace of God—turn them away from 
the heresy of Communism, which is neither European, nor Russran, 
nor Christian. 


There is no need for our hitherto passive acceptance of the Rus- 
sian ideological offensive. If only we become conscious of the Truth, 
that we, as well as the Russians, are moving towards the same ideal 
port, we may perhaps sow the seed of doubt into the hearts of 
the Russian rulers themselves. It was Hitler’s undoing —and a 
tragedy for the whole of humanity—that he was convinced of the 
degeneracy of democracy. Perhaps if we use in time the great ideo- 
logical weapon we are holding in our hands we may yet avert a 
tragedy of infinitely greater dimensions. May God grant it. 
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Political Developments in the 


Middle East.* 


Paul Freadman. 


Apart from these developments there is evidence that Britain’s 
position with other Middle East states is improving. The change 
of government in Iraq has been mentioned. The two cases of 
Israel and Egypt mav be cited also in this connection. With Israel 
there are unmistakable signs of a rapprochement. Agreements were 
signed between Britain and Israel in 1949 and March, 1950, pro- 
viding for the release of Israeli sterling balances, and for the settle- 
ment of outstanding claims between the two countries.?? In April 
this year, after a long delay, Britain announced de jure recognition 
of Israel. She is also credited with a sympathetic interest in cur- 
rent proposals for a permanent peace settlement between Israel and 
Transjordan.>° On a long view there is a variety of political and 
economic factors which may be expected to strengthen relations 
between Israel and both Britain and America. This situation and 
what has already been said of Transjordan, may mean that the 
British Government showed more shrewd insight in handling the 
Palestine position towards the close of its mandate than has been 
generally acknowledged. It may also mean that some of the pessim- 
ism of critics of the Government over the Palestine issue was ex- 
treme.*! 

In the case of Egypt, similar moves have taken place: in 1949, 
two commercial treaties were signed, one mvolving sterling balan- 
ces, the other concerning finances relating to the canal;}? in May 
of the same year, agreement was reached for a large-scale Nile 
Waters developmental project.>> On another occasion, the Egyptian 
foreign minister issued a statement welcoming the Atlantic Pact, 
saying that he expected Egypt, along with other Middle East coun- 
tries to benefit from it.’4 It is also possible that the return of the 


* Continued from June issue, this year. 
29. International Survey, 5/4/50, p. 35. 

. “Anglo-Israel Repprochement” in Zionist, Feb. "50. See also Aust. Jewish Herald, 28/4/50, 
p. 1. A trade agreement was reported between Israel and Transjordan violating the League's 
“blockade” of Israel, New Delhi News, 6/3/50 at 10.30 p.m. and 15/3/50 at 10.30 p.m. 

. eg. Churchill and Crossman, Palestine debate, 26/1/49. 

. B.B.C. News, 31/3/49 at 9 p.m. 

. International Survey, June 2, 1949, p. 2. 

. N.Y. News, 6/4/49, at 7 p.m 
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Wafd to power in the last Egyptian elections may assist British re- 
lations with that country, despite Wafd electioneering promises 
to press for the complete evacuation of the British from Egyptian 
soil. For it is recalled that it was the new premier, Nahas Pasha, 
who negotiated the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936. Nahas Pasha 
and Mr. Bevin apparently had a discussion when the latter was re- 
turning from the Colombo conference earlier this year,’’ and it 
has been reported more recently still that conversations have been 
held between Mr. Bevin and the Egyptian ambassador to London 
with a view to re-opening negotiations on the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty.*¢ 


Due to her traditional association with the Middle East and to 
France’s withdrawal from Syria and Lebanon, Britain has been the 
Western power principally concerned with these events. However, 
there has been support from, and at times disagreement with, the 
United States mm the pursuit of Middle East policies. The visit of 
the Shah of Iran to President Truman in November last year 
focussed attention on Iran’s reliance on economic and military assis- 
tance from America. In Israel, where American and British forces 
appeared fc: a time to clash, America has stepped in with financial 
support in the form of loans totalling $73,000,000 out of a pro- 
mised total of $100,000,000, through the Export-Import Bank.?” 
America has also extended her influence in the Middle East coun- 
tries by virtue of her increased participation in oil production, 
notably m Saudi Arabia, and in industrial development in such 
countries as Iran, Turkey and Egypt.** 


In September of last year, a meeting took place in Washington 
between Mr. Acheson and Mr. Bevin supported by their top-line 
advisors, for the purpose of discussing Far Eastern and Middle 
Eastern policies. The opportunity was taken to issue a statement 
to the effect that a “similarity of opmion” exists between the two 
countries on objectives, and on the “policies which would be most 
effective” in reachtng those objective, in these regions.>9 


It remains now, to review briefly the progress of plans directed 
to the economic development of the Middle East countries. As has 
been indicated, the final reports of the Middle East Supply Centre 
were presented in 1946. On May 29th, 1947, Mr. Ernest Bevin 


35. B.B.C. News, 21/5/50 at 2 a.m. 

36. Brazzaville (French National Station) News, 22/3/50 at 8.45 a.m. 

37. N.Y. News, 1/4/49 at 9 a.m.; and Aust. Jewish Herald, 11/11/49, p. 7. 

38. Franck and Franck: “The Middle East Economy in 1948,” in Middle East Journal, April, '49, 


p. 207. Various issues of Moscow News purport to give evidence of extensive industrial 
interest on the part of U.S. concerns. 


39. US. Embassy Bulletin, 14/9/49. 
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made the following statement, tantamount to a declaration of 
policy, at the Labour Party Conference at Margate: 

“Our policy is not to limit our interests to oil in the Middle East, but 
to encourage other great social experiments and industrial developments so 
that the wealth which is taken out of these countries goes back in raising 
the standard of life of the people as a whole. There are great schemes of 
irrigation and other things on the way.” 

Nearly two years later, in his inaugural address of January 20th, 
1949, President Truman laid down a “programme for peace and 
freedom” to be achieved through four principal courses of action. 
The fourth of these was a programme of economic assistance to un- 
developed areas, “(to be) devised and controlled to benefit the 
peoples of the areas in which they are established.” This ‘fourth 
point programme’ and the approach expressed by Mr. Bevin have 
been translated into action to some degree throughout the Middle 
East. Apart from the benefits assumed for the peoples concerned, 
the emerging programme constitutes a fundamental bid for stab- 
tlity and security in this region, and is being fostered not only by 
the United States and Britain, but also by the United Nations. 


Leaving aside the United Nations for the moment, we may note 
that Britain and the U.S. have pursued parallel and at times com- 
plementary activities in this matter. Britain by 1947 was giving 
substantial technical advice: her Middle East Office maintained an 
agricultural adviser and a full staff of experts at the disposal of 
any governments wanting them. In Iraq, Britain was involved in 
the preparation of two large schemes for flood control and irrigation 
on the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. The Euphrates project has since 
been put in hand with the assistance of British technicians recruited 
on a 3-year contract. The total cost of the two schemes is estimated 
at £11 million (sterling) : im all, it is estimated that nearly 44 mil- 
lion acres will be put into cultivation as a result of both projects.*! 
Iraq is obtaining finance for the projects through the American 
Export-Import Bank. In Egypt, the agreement reached by Britain 
and the Egyptian government in 1949 was for the construction of 
a large dam at Owen Falls in Uganda for the production of hydro- 
electric power, control of the Nile waters, and later for irrigation 
plans which will double agricultural production by shifting the 
country’s sowing from the present annual to a semi-annual basis. 
The Egyptian and Uganda governments have already voted £44 
million and £74 million respectively out of an estimated total of 
£16 million for this project. Egypt, like Iraq, has turned to the 
Export-Import Bank for finance.*! 


40. ‘Food Production in Iraq and Persia,” World To-day, Nov. 47. 
41. International Survey, New Series, No. 28, June 2, 1949. 
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Undoubtedly, the most spectacular current project in the Middle 
East is the 7-year developmental plan of Iran announced in 1948. 
This is to involve an expenditure of £105 million (sterling) on 
transport and communications, agriculture, industry, health, edu- 
cation, and housing. Both American and British experts and firms 
have had a hand in the development of the Iranian scheme, with 
Americans predominating. Iran has sought her finances for the 
scheme from increases in oil royalties, and loans from the Inter- 
national Bank.*? 


Only one Middle East country has refused to co-operate with 
the Western powers on developmental schemes of one sort or an- 
other, namely, Syria. This country had contracts with American 
experts engaged to survey economic conditions. These were ter- 
minated, however, for political reasons.*> A ‘pilot’ scheme has been 
recommended for Syria by U.N. Economic Survey Mission to the 
Middle East, whose activities remain to be considered. 


The contribution of United Nations to the problem has taken 
two forms. The first of these has been to cope with the urgent 
problem of providing relief for Arab refugees who fled Palestine 
at the time of the Palestine war. In November, however, the 
General Assembly authorised United Nations Relief for Palestine 
Refugees: a year later, it was estimated that U.N. was sustaining 
some 950,000 Arabs, and in so doing was preventing the outbreak 
of epidemics and the spread of social disorders. The bill for seven 
months, June 30, 1949, was $15,980,159.*4 


Further steps taken by the United Nations were connected once 
again with the problem of long range economic development. They 
were also closely allied with the ‘Point-4 programme’ of President 
Truman. In May, 1949, aristng from a resolution at its previous 
session, the Economic and Social Council of the U.N. considered 
a report from the Secretary-General on the provision of technical 
assistance through the specialised agencies of U.N. for economic 
development in backward areas.4’ The American representative, 
Assistant Secretary Thorpe, reminded E.C.O.S.O.C. on that occa- 
sion that pursuant to President Truman’s ‘Fourth Point’, legislation 
regarding assistance to underdeveloped areas was about to be intro- 
duced in the United States. This was later done, and involved two 


42. Franck and Franck, loc. cit.; also T. Cuyler Young, “The Race Between Russia and Reform 
in Iran,” in World Affairs, Jan. 1950; also World 7">day, Nov. ’47. 

43. Franck and Franck, loc. cit. 

44. International Survey, 2/12/49. See also Thicknesse, “Arab Refugees,” R.LILA. publica- 
tion, 1949, pp. 6-9. 

45. “Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries,” by Under-Secretary Thorpe, in U.S. 
Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 21, No. 527, Aug. 8, 1949: (excerpts from statement to 
ECOSOC). 
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measures: the first to provide for technical assistance, the second 
to encourage private investment by guaranteeing it against abnor- 
mal risk. The motive for the second bill was later made clear by 
Under Secretary Webb before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee: he said, after reviewing the roles of both the Inter- 
national. Bank and the Export-Import Bank in such matters: 

“U.S. private capital is potentially the major external source of in- 

vestment capital for development abroad.’’46 

The U.S. plan called for an appropriation of $45,000,000 to be 
supplemented by local effort and private investment. 


Neither this nor the E.C.O.S.0.C. scheme was directed solely or 
specifically to the Middle East, but in August, 1949, effort was 
channelled in that direction as a result of a new impetus from the 
UN. Palestine Conciliation Commission. In that month, this Com- 
mission decided to establish an Economic Survey Mission to in- 
vestigate ecnomic conditions in all countries affected by the Pales- 
tine war, and to study development projects designed to assist re- 
settlement. On August 26th, the Secretary-General announced the 
appointment of a Chairman to the Mission in the person of an 
American, Mr. Gordon R. Clapp, chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of T.V.A. President Truman issued a statement welcoming this 
appointment and the formation of the Mission, and linked it with 
the ‘Point Four Programme’. In November a conference of U.S. 
Middle East diplomats took place at Istanbul principally for: the 
purpose of considering the implementation of the programme out- 
lined by President Truman at the time of Mr. Clapp’s appoint- 
ment.‘7 


The Economic Survey Mission subsequently surveyed conditions 
in Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq. It issued an Interim 
Report on November 18, 1949, which recommended a relief and 
public works programme to cost $53,000,000 over 18 months, and 
proposed the establishment of a new U.N. agency to work in con- 
junction with the Middle East governments.** These proposals were 
approved by the General Assembly on December 8th, the amount 
involved being raised to $54,900,000. The necessary administrative 
machinery was elaborated, including the formation of a United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency.*? 


On January 9, 1950, the Commission presented a second and 
Final Report in which it recommended action on a limited number 


46. “Relation of Private Investment to Point 4 Programme”, by Under-Secretary Webb, Dept. 
of State Bulletin, Vol. 21, No. 529, 19/8/49. 

47. Chronology of International Events and Documents, Vol. V, No. 23. 

48. International Survey, 2/12/49. 

49. International Survey, 16/12/49. 
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of developmental projects which it considered to be immediately 
practicable. These were four in number and were described as 
“pilot demonstration” projects. The description hints at the con- 
clusions reached by the Commission regarding the prospects of 
economic development in the Midldle East in the near future. 


In summary form, these may be expressed as follows: 

1. Prosperity can be restored to the Middle East, but all the necessary steps 
cannot be taken at once.50 

2. “The Economic Survey Mission cherished a hope—a faint hope to be sure 
—that several large development projects, devised on the basis of the 
numerous surveys and reports already made by government missions, 
private engineers and other experts, could be recommended for immedi- 
ate exploitation by large capital outlays. The Mission’s hope has not been 
realised. The region is not ready, the projects are not ready, the people 
and Governments are not ready, for large-scale development of the 
region’s basic river system or major undeveloped land areas.”5! 

3. Capital is not forthcoming in the region itself for developmental work: 
the prospective contribution of such small ventures as may prove at- 
tractive to foreign investors is “small indeed in relation to the basic 
development requirements of the area.”52 

4. Various possible schemes connected with the main waterways involve 
the co-operation of several States: the overall planning required in such 
cases, and the application of the schemes to each of the individual States 
concrned, depends on their mutual co-operation. This cannot be expected, 
in view of the political differences between the States.53 

5. The Middle East countries cannot supply the precise engineering studies, 
other forms of research, and the technicians, required for prosecuting 
large-scale development plans.54 


In view of these factors, the Mission was compelled to limit its 
recommendations. The four ‘Pilot demonstration’ schemes proposed 
are all small in scope:** they are two irrigation projects, based on the 
Wadr Zerga in Jordan and the Wadi Qilt in Arab Palestine respec- 
tively. The third is for the drainage of the Ghab Valley in Syria, 
and the fourth comprises a complete technical survey of possibilities 
for flood control, irrigation and power projects on the Litani River 
tn Lebanon. The Mission regards these as the best available start- 
ing points in all the circumstances, and hopes that they may ‘“de- 


monstrate’ to Arab lands the benefits to be derived from operations 
of this type. 


It should be noted that the Mission excluded Iraq, Egypt and 
Israel from its calculations tn view of the steps being undertaken 





50. Final Report of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East, Part I. p. 2. 
$1. Ibid, p. 3. 


$2. Ibid. 

53. Ibid, p. 4. 

54. Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
. Ibid., pp. 6-11. 
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by these countries already. There remains to be considered the cost 
of the four schemes recommended. Together, they are to involve 
$22,621,000 (£7,350,450 (sterling) approx.) over a period of five 
years.’ This figure may be compared with the cost of other plans 
referred to, in order to place the latter in perspective. It should 
also be borne in mind, finally, that these plans have yet to be 
enacted. 


Three inferences may be drawn, by way of conclusion, from the 

foregoing analysis. 

1. The immedrate political situation in the Middle East is im- 
proving from the point of view of the Western powers. This 
improvement should continue, unless a situatfon should arise 
wherein the Arab states found themselves hopelessly at the 
mercy of a direct Soviet threat, and unless there is a renewal 
of hostilities over Palestine which would jeopardise stability 
generally. 


The Arab States are disunited, and weak in politics, economics 
and military potential. It is likely to transpire that Britain 
will enjoy friendly or tolerably sound relations with several 
key Middle East states, namely, Transjordan, Israel and per- 
haps Egypt. This would be supported by United States in- 
fluence in Iran and Saudt Arabia, and by Turkey’s orienta- 
tion towards the West. This overall situation may assist the 
development of defence plans satisfactory to the Western 
powers. 


The political situation is dependent on social stability. This 
is a critical factor, and on the evidence, social stability can- 
not be assumed throughout the region in the forseeable 
future. The only comprehensive plan in action for economic 
development which might promote such stability is in Iran, 
and even this, in its full ramifications, has yet to mature. 
Elsewhere some progress is being made, but is not extensive 
in relation to overall needs. There is a race throughout the 
Middle East, as in other parts of the world, between the de- 
terioration and the reform, of soctal conditions. It would be 
rash to predict its outcome. 


56. Final Report: Appendix 5, p. 103. 
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The Origin and Constitution of the 
East German Republic. 


Richard Samuel. 





Each of the rival States which were set up in Germany in 
October, 1949, claims sovereignty over the whole of the German 
territory as defined by the inter-allied agreement at Potsdam in 
1945 and each claims to express the will of the German people. 
In actual fact, however, two distinct German States have existed 
since last year, each of them having as one of their major objec- 
tives the establishment of German unity, i.e., each wants to extend 
its jurisdiction over the territory of the other. 


The constitutional situation of the “Federal Republic of Ger- 
many” has been discussed in these pages before (Vol. 3, No. 4. Dec. 
1949). This article is concerned with the origin and the con- 
stitution of the “German Democratic Republic”. The territory of 
this Republic coincides with the Soviet occupied zone of Germany. 
Excluding Berlin, its area is slightly under one half of that of 
the Federal Republic and its population about 35% of its rival, or 
18,000,000. It is subdivided into 5 Federal States or Lander, the 
highly industrialised Lander of Saxony, Thuringia and Saxony- 
Anhalt and the predominantly rural Lander of Brandenburg and 
Mecklenburg-Pomerania. The eastern boundaries are the rivers 
Oder and Neisse. Within the area of Potsdam Germany the eastern 
state has a monopoly in the production of potash and sugar beet, 
and it is the brggest producer of brown coal (70%). Such cultural 
centres as Weimar, Leipzig (the former centre of the German 


book trade) and Dresden lie within the boundaries of the state. 


1. The Origin of the Eastern Republic. 
(2) The Moscow National Committee of 1943. 


The Eastern German Republic came into being in stages and 
was set.up only reluctantly at a time when all possibilrty of turn- © 
ing the whole of Germany into a “people’s democracy” on the 
eastern pattern seemed to have waned. The pattern had been laid 
down for Germany as far back as 1943 when a National Committee 
“Free Germany’ was founded in Moscow consisting of German 
Communist emigré politicians and writers and prisoners of war, 
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among them a number of generals. The Manifesto which the Com- 
mittee published on July 19th, 1943, contained the following 
passage: 


The aim is a free Germany. This means: A strong democratic order 
which will have nothing in common with the impotence of the Weimar 
régime, a democracy which will mercilessly suppress any attempt at any 
new conspiracies against the rights of a free people or against European 
peace . . . Restoration and expansion of the political rights and social 
achievements of the working people; freedom of speech, of conscience and 
religion; of economic life, of commerce and trade. The guarantees of the 
right to work and the right to own lawfully acquired property; the restor- 
ation to its legal owners of property looted by the Fascists; the confiscation 
of the property of those guilty of war crimes and of war profiteers ... .” 

This passage and the whole tone of the manifesto strikes the 
nationalist key note which has since been played consistently in 
the concert of east German politics. It laid the ideological basis for 


the social transformation of eastern Germany and for the final 
form of the eastern State. 


(2) Political Preparation. 


The first steps the Soviet Military Administration took to im- 
plement the programme of the National Committee were as fol- 
lows. Late in 1945 a German Central Administration was established 
which controlled all administrative activities through the zone in 
Departments which closely resembled ministries, and the Council 
of Departmental heads was at the time considered as a shadow 
cabinet destined to become the model for, if not the future all- 
German cabinet. Although the “cabinet” posts were distributed on 
a proportional basis amongst the four then permitted parties, the 
key positions were allotted to Communists who from the beginning 
of the occupation were by far the smallest party in strength. This 
defect was overcome by the forcible fusion of the Social Democrat 
and the Communist parties. The bitter resistance of the Social 
Democrats ended through the intervention of the occupying power 
with their defeat, and the Socialist Unity Party of Germany was 
constituted in April, 1946. In the state elections of the following 
September this party, with the Social Democrats out of the way, 
obtained 48% of all votes cast, but gained as a result power in four 
out of the five Lander. The artificial character of this result was 
revealed when a fortnight later the Social Democrats were allowed 
to contest the elections to the Berlin town council. They obtained 
48.8% of all votes cast as against the Unity Party’s 19.5%. 


(3) Land Reform and Nationalisation of Industry. 


With the Unity Party in power revolutionary social reforms were 
carried out without delay in the zone. Being the Junker land par 
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excellence the first step was a comprehensive land reform which 
expropriated all holders of estates of over 250 acres regardless of 
their political past and all holders of less than 250 acres with 
“Fascist” inclinations. 3 million hectares were thus distributed 
among new settlers in holdings of between 12 and 25 acres while 
only 2 million constituted units of over 250 acres.! 

The land reform, whitch was completed by the end of 1946, 
was followed by the large scale nationalisation of industry in the 
years 1947 and 1948. This process has by no means come to an 
end and has undergone various changes and adjustments, but has 
affected all basic industries and large scale manufacturing. State 
owned enterprises, “People’s Undertakings” and Soviet owned 
companies were created. On the whole the industrial production 
of the zone is now run on the Soviet economic system with a 
five year plan drawn up for the years 1951-1955, competitive pro- 
duction ratios and “Hennecke” brigades emulating the Stakhano- 
vite system. 

In both the land reform and the industrial reform the acquisition 
of property in real estate and of factories was largely carried out 
under the heading of de-nazificatfon as proclaimed in the Moscow 
manifesto of 1943 and accepted in principle by all the Allies after 
the cessation of hostilities. But it is manifest that in a great number 
of cases “denazification” in the eastern zone served to effect a 
thorough change im the social system. 


(4) The German People’s Congress. 


Politically the defeat of the Unity Party in Berlin in October, 
1946, showed both the Party and the occupying power that de- 
mocratic means of asserting (and complying with) the will of 
the people was of no further avail. Thus the technique was ap- 
plied of enlisting the support of communist controlled mass 
movements, such as Frade Unions, Farmers’, Youth and Women’s 
organisations and of forming with their help a political body 
which was said to represent the voice of the people. By coercing 
the remaining middle class parties (the Christian Democratic 
Union and the Liberal Democratic Party) into participation and 
even allowing a new Party to be formed, the National Democratic 
Party, into which former Nazis and nationalists were drafted, 
the appearance of a “national front” was created which persistently 
demanded a peace treaty, the unity of Germany under a national 
central government, and the withdrawal of all occupation troops. 


1. In 1939 about 30% (10 million hectares) of all privately owned agricultural land was held 
in estates of more than 250 acres by 22,000 owners or 0.5% of all landowners. The great 


majority of these estates were in the present Soviet zone and in the territories administered 
by Poland (e.g. Pomerania, Silesia, East-Prussia) . 
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The body itself was called the “German People’s Congress” (Deut- 
scher Volkskongress) which met for the first time on December 
7th, 1947, under the Chairmanship of Wilhelm Pieck, co-founder 
of the Moscow National Committee and then co-chairman of the 
Socialist Unity Party. 

When the western Allies decided in March, 1948, that quadru- 
partite agreement on the future constitution of Germany could 
not be reached and hence a western German State had to be 
created, the blockade of Berlin began and the People’s Congress 
became the instrument of Soviet policy to counter internally this 
western move. A second Congress met in Berlin on March 17th 
and 18th with 2,215 delegates from all over Germany (their 
credentials remaining undisclosed) and it set up a “German 
People’s Council” (Deutscher Volksrat) ostensibly to prepare a 
referendum for “German unity”. This referendum was duly held 
in May, when 72% of all entitled to vote were found to be in 
favour of unity. The Congress disappeared from the political scene 
until, after 7 months of deliberation, the Parliamentary Council 
in Bonn had passed the “Basic Law” of the Federal German Repub- 
lic (May 8, 1949). Then suddenly the blockade of Berlin was 
lifted and a writ for the elections of a Third People’s Congress 
was issued on a single list system, the 1,525 names having been 
compiled by the People’s Council. The elections of May 15th and 
16th resulted in a surprise for the political leaders of eastern Ger- 
many in so far as out of the 12 million voters (92% of all entitled 
to vote) more than 4 million (or 33%) voted agarnst the list. 
Nevertheless all the candidates were declared returned. 


The new Congress opened on May 29th and the day after it 
adopted with one dissenting voice a constitution for Germany 
which had been drafted by the People’s Council. This constitution 
provided for an “indivisible democratic German Republic.” After 
another appeal to the four powers to restore German unity and to 
conclude a peace treaty, a new People’s Council of 330 members 
(plus 10 members of the western zones, unnamed in order “not 
to expose them to reprisals”) was elected by the assembly, and the 
Congress, after only two sittings, once more sank into oblivion. 
The constitution was put in cold storage. 

(5) The Foundation of the German Democratic Republic. 

Elections were held in western Germany in August, 1949, and 
the President and first Federal Government were elected by the 
new parliament in Bonn in September. On October Ist the Soviet 
Government sent identical notes to the three western Allies pro- 
testing against the formation of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
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many. Seven days later the People’s Council met and swiftly 
transformed the constitutional scene of Eastern Germany. It pro- 
clatmed the foundation of the Democratic German Republic 
(Demokratische Deutsche Republik); it promulgated the Con-. 
stitution adopted in May and announced that general elections 
would be postponed until October 15, 1950. For the interim period, 
the People’s Council transformed itself into a provisional Lower 
House, the People’s Chamber (Volkskammer), and elected Herr 
Otto Grotewohl, a former Soctal Democrat, then Joint Leader of 
the Unity Party, Minister President who formed an all-party pro- 
visional government. A State Chamber (Landerkammer) was 
elected by the parliaments of the 5 states of the Soviet zone as an 
upper house, and in a joint meeting of the two houses Wilhelm 
Pieck, then 73 years of age, was elected President of the Democratic 
Republic on October 11th. All mmportant State offices were seized 
by the Unity Party which also provided the ministers for the most 
important Cabinet posts such as interior, police, planning, industry, 
justice, education and, when it was founded in February, 1950, 
the ministry for public security. 


(6) The General Election of October, 1950. 


The final step in the “legislation” of the Eastern Republic was 
the general election of October 15th, 1950. According to article 
51 of the Constitution the 400 representatives of the German 
people were to be elected on a “universal, equal, direct and secret” 
franchise? with proportional representation. Article 13 implements 
this principle by the provision that nominations for the People’s 
Chamber may only be made by “assoctations (Vereinigungen) 
which according to their statutes strive for the democratic organi- 
sation of the political and social life of the Republic.”> However, 
care was taken that no contest of parties or other associations should 
take place. For this purpose the People’s Congress was transformed 
ito a “National Front” in January, 1950, into which former 
Nazis were expressly welcomed. In February a National Council 
of 65 members was elected. Soon after the “Democratic Bloc’, a 
Committee of all political parties, decided that lists of National 
Front candidates should be submitted to the electorate and the per- 
centage allotted to the various “associations” was determined by 
the “bloc” on July 9th. Of the. 400 candidates 25% were’ allotted 





2. Art. 38 of the Bonn Constitution provides for “universal, direct, free, equal and secret” 
franchise. 

3. The Bonn constitution limits the right of nomination to parties. Their statutes must conform 
with democratic principles and those which endanger the free democratic order or the 
safety of the Federal Republic are un-constitutional. (Art. 21). Article 141 of the Soviet 
Constitution limits the right to nominate candidates to “Communist Party organisations, 
trade unions, co-operatives, youth organisations and cultural societies. 
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to the Unity Party, 15% each to the Christian Democrats and the 
Liberals, 7.5% each to the National Democrat and the Democratic 
Peasant Parties and the remaining 30% to such organisations as 
(in order of merit) the Free Trade Union Federation, the Free 
German Youth, the German League of Culture, the Democratic 
Women’s League, the Union of Victims of Fascism, the Peasant 
Mutual Aid Association, the Co-operative Movement and to some 
Independents. The same proportion was going to be valid for all 
State and local elections. 

The general elections of October, 1950, were preceded by a 
Congress of the Unity Party at the end of July where inter alia 
the merits of the Five Year Plan were extolled and by a Congress 
of the “National Front”, late in August, where President Pieck 
proclaimed a twelve point programme of “national resistance” 
against the western German government and its “imperialist” 
occupiers. The mishap of May, 1949, did not recur in the October 
elections. It has been announced that 97% of the electorate voted 
in favour of the “National Front” single list. 


II. The Constitution of the Democratic Republic. 
(1) The Official History. 

The Constitution of October 7th, 1949, must be considered in 
the light of these events. Its text goes back to September, 1946, 
when the Unity Party published the draft of a constitution for the 
whole of Germany.‘ It was, so the introduction of the official pub- 
lication of the final text says,’ discussed by the mass movements 
all over Germany until 1948. Then the German People’s Council 
formed a constitutional committee which worked out directives 
that were accepted by the Council on August 3, 1948. The new 
committee draft was then passed by the Council in October, 1948 
(i.e. soon after the debates about a western constitution had begun 
in Bonn), and the draft was “transmitted to the German people 
for consideration.” The Office of Information gives this account of 
further developrnents: 


“The following months were a really historic period. The Germans 
themselves took the matter in hand for a second time in meetings of the 
political parties, of the democratic mass organisations, of the workshops, in 
newspapers and in broadcasts. More than 9,000 meetings dealt exclusively 
with the draft constitution. More than 15,000 resolutions were sent to 
the German People’s Council. 503 amendments were submitted. 

When Otto Grotewohl tabled the new draft constitution in the Council 





4. The text of this draft (Entwurf einer Verfassung fiir die deutsche demokratische Republik) 
is quoted fro mthe issue of Frebeit of November 11th, 1946. 

5. Die Verfassung der deutschen demokratischen Republik, herausgeben von Amt fiir Inform- 
ation der Regierung der deutschen demokratischen Republik (printed Dresden, no date; but 
probably late 1949). 
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in March 1949, 52 out of the 144 articles had been altered in accordance 
with the proposals of the population. The Council passed the draft on March 
19, 1949, and handed it over to the German People’s Congress for confirm- 
ation. The Congress, elected on universal, secret and direct franchise, con- 
firmed the constitution on May 30th, 1949. After the transformation of 
the German People’s Council into the People’s Chamber the latter passed the 
Law about the constitution of the German Democratic Republic on October 
7th, 1949; by this the constitution obtained the force of law.” 


Yet the draft of 1946 and the final text resemble one another most 
closely. 


(2) The Social and Economic Clauses of the Constitution. 

The fundamental importance of the constitution is to be found 
in its economic and social clauses which are to a large extent bor- 
rowed from the Soviet Constitution as embodied in its Chapters I 
and X (“The Organization of Society” and “Fundamental Rights 
and Duties of the Citizen”). The eastern constitution includes these 
clauses in its section B headed “Contents and Limitations of the 
authority of the State”, which has sub-divisions on the rights of the 
citizens, the economic order, family and motherhood, education 
and finally relrgion and religious communities. The social principles 
here pronounced emanate from article 19 which declares that the 
economic order must conform with the principles of social justice 
and secure for everyone a decent livelihood. Closely linked with 
this is article 15 which establishes the right of every citizen to be 
provided with work.* To safeguard this right the State undertakes 
“economic planning” (Wirtschaftslenkung) which is carried out 
by a public economic plan (offentlicher Wirtschaftsplan) worked 
out annually by the legislative bodies with the direct co-operation 
of the citizens and supervised by the people’s representatives (art. 
21). This public planning presupposes a very far-reaching socrali- 
sation of the economic system. Hence article 25 provides for the 
transfer to the ownership of the people of all mineral deposits, all 
power producing enterprises, all mines and the entire iron and 
steel industries. Article 24 legalises the land-reform by forbidding 
private ownership of estates of more than 250 acres and the con- 
fiscation of these without compensation. All private monopolies 
are forbidden and dissolved. All “property misused for the pur- 
pose of setting up a position of economic power to the detriment 
of the common weal” falls under the same procedure and is to be 
transferred to the ownershtp of the people. Again the same applies 
to enterprises of all kinds belonging to war criminals, active 
National Socialists and to enterprises “in the service of a policy 
of war”. Finally expropriation of property with appropriate com- 


6. Cf. the almost identical article 114 of the Soviet Constitution. 
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pensation can be enacted by parliament in cases where the common 
weal demands such measures (art. 23) or where private enterprises 
are suitable for socialisation (art. 27). Article 27 moreover pro- 
vides for the fusion of economic enterprises and associations into 
self-governing bodies which regulate the production, manufacture, 
distribution, use and prices of goods as well as their import and 
export according to the principles of a planned economy (nach 
gemeinwirtschaftlichen Grundsatzen) (art. 27). 


Workers and employees have the right to form associations for 
the improvement of wage and working conditions, a provision 
which appears to exclude the possibility of employers’ organizations 
(art. 14).7 The workers and employees also have a decistve voice 
in the running of enterprises although this is done through the 
agencies of trade unions and works councils (art. 17). As in the 
Soviet Constitution the right of every working person to rest and 
leisure and pafd annual leave is safeguarded and a comprehensive 
system of social insurance against all adversities of life is provided 
for (art. 16). The well-known dictum of article 12 of the Soviet 
Constitution “from each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his work” is emulated in the formula “it is the purpose of 
the national economy . . . to secure for everyone a share in the 
results of production according to his efforts and achievements” 
(art. 19). 


(3) Fundamental Rights. 


With the economic clauses tending to revolutionize the social 
system of Germany in its entirety, the value of the fundamental 
rights of the individual citizen and their congruity with the govern- 
mental system that has been set up in practice may be open to 
question. Yet these rights are proclaimed right through the con- 
stitution. There is the equality of all citizens before the law (art. 
6); there is the guarantee of personal liberty, of inviolability of 
residence, of postal communications, of the expression of opinion 
freely and in public, of emigration, the freedom of trade unions to 
strike and freedom from censorship of the press (articles 8, 9, 14). 
There is the right for every citizen to petition parliament and 
each citizen moreover has the promise of participating in the 
activities of the State by exercising his unfettered right to vote for 
central, provincial and local parliaments, to be elected to these 
institutions, to express his will in referenda and plebiscites, and 
to be eligible for any public office (art. 3). His property and the 
right to inherit property are safeguarded (art. 22), and the state 


7. These are indeed forbidden in Eastern Germany. Art. 9 of the Bonn Constitution has similar 
wording but safeguards this right for “all occupations.” 
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is bound to promote the private initiative of those engaged in 
farming, commerce and industry (art. 20). The citizen is assured 
that the young people of the country will be educated “to true 
humanity in the spirit of peaceful and friendly co-operation be- 
tween the nations and of a genuine democracy” (art. 37). He is 
further assured of “‘full freedom of worship and conscience” (art. 
41) and of the unfettered activities of the churches which are en- 
titled “to express their opinion in vital public questions” although 
they must not abuse the pulpit or religious instruction for uncon- 
stitutional and party political purposes (art. 41). Members of 
parliament must act as representatives of the whole people and 
are bound only by their conscience (art. 51) and four articles deal 
in great detail with all aspects of their immunity and their privileges 
(67-70). Furthermore the rules of international law are binding 
for the Republic and for every citizen and it is the duty of the 
state to entertain friendly relations with all nations. No citizen 
is permitted to take part in war-like actions which serve to oppress 
a people (art. 5). 

However, many of these freedoms and safeguards are subject to 
limitations by the existing law or by parliamentary legislation. For 
instance, any person punished for the crime of sabotaging demo- 
cratic institutions, of inciting to war or to the assassination of 
democratic leaders, and of propagating hatred against any creed, 
race or foreign people loses the right to vote and is ineligible to hold 
a leading position in the public service or in the economic and in- 
tellectual spheres (art. 6); and the right of emigration can be 
limited by a law of the Republic (art. 10). 


(4) The Organisation of the State. 


Some noticeable differences between the draft constitution of 
1946 and the Law of 1949 can be observed with regard to the 
position and power of the national parliament. The draft provided 
for one chamber only which was to be all-powerful. Its president 
was to be the head of the State and its executive (Prasidium) the 
arbitrator im all constitutional conflicts. All division of power be- 
tween legislative, executive, judiciary and administration was to 
be abolished, because it was pointed out that this division was the 
chief defect of the Weimar system. 


The law-makers of 1949 have altered these features in principle 
and seem to have had their eye on the Bonn Constitution in this 
respect. It is still maintained that the lower house or Volkshammer 
is the “highest organ” of the Republic (art. 50). But beside it has 
been placed a controlling upper house, the State Chamber (Lander- 
hammer) whose deputies are elected by the state diets in propor- 
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to the strength of the parties therein.? The State Chamber has the 
right to veto all legislation of the lower house though its veto be- 
comes invalid if the Volkskammer carries the vetoed bill for a 
second time. This arrangement is much simpler than the corres- 
ponding provisions of the Bonn constitution and goes to show that 
the eastern Constitution tends far more to a centralised State than 
its counterpart. The same trend is apparent in the mutual legis- 
lative competence of the Republic and the States. Article 112 gives 
a catalogue of subject-matter reserved exclusively for legislation 
by the central parliament to which are added the budget and the 
economic plan. But over and above the Republic can legislate in 
any field it chooses and only as long as it does not do so is this 
legislation to be brought down by the diets of the State. It is 
characteristic, for instance, that although education and police 
matters are not included in the exclusive catalogue central minis- 
tries for these matters have been set up. 


The prestdent of the Republic is elected by the two houses for 
a period of four years and can be recalled by a two-thirds majority 
of these houses (art. 103). His functions are even more limited 
than those of the western Federal President: he accepts the oath of 
office from members of the government, represents the Republic 
internationally, signs treaties with foreign powers and exercises, on 
the advice of a committee of the lower house, the right of pardon. 
All his actions require the counter signature of the head of the 
government or the competent minister (articles 104-107). 


The position of the government is rather peculiar. Provisions 
very similar to those in article 64 of the Bonn Constitution are 
made to ensure that a vote of non-confidence does not result 
in continuous government crises (see art. 95). However, article 
92, one of the most important in the whole document, and not to 
be found in the draft of 1946, virtually excludes any active 
opposition in the house. It provides that the strongest party in the 
Volkskammer nominates the Minister President who forms the 
government. All parties with at least 40 members must be repre- 
sented in the Cabinet by ministers and Secretaries of State. The 
provision: “If a party excludes itself, the formation of the govern- 
ment will take place without it,” would, in order to create an 


8. Of the 34 deputies Saxony (with 5,5 million inhabitants) delegates 11, Saxony-Anhalt (4,2 
million) 3, Thuringia (3 million) 6, Brandenburg (2,5 million) 5, Mecklenburg (2,1 mil- 
lion) 4. The Chamber elected in 1949 has an absolute majority of the combined Unity Party 
and Trade Unions (17 and 1) over the Liberals and Christian Democrats (9 and 7). 
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effective opposition, assume the breakdown of such organisation as 
the “democratic bloc” or the “National Front’’.? 


No constitutional court comparable to the one set up in the 
western Federal Republic exists in eastern Germany. Instead a 
constitutional committee (Verfassumgsausschuss) elected by the 
Volkskammer deals with constitutional conflicts between the 
Republic and the States, between the states themselves or with the 
constitutional validity of the laws of the Republic. The final de- 


cision in all these cases lies, however, with the Volkskammer, i.e., 
the law-maker itself (art. 66). 


The same dependence on parliament can be observed in the pro- 
visions regarding the legal system. Although the judges are “‘tnde- 
pendent in their jurisdiction” (art. 127) lay judges are to partici- 
pate in administering the law “to the greatest possible extent” and 
these will be elected. by the State diets “‘on the proposal of the de- 
mocratic parties and organisations” (art. 130). The judges of the 
Supreme Court and the Public Prosecutor of the Republic are 
nominated by the government and elected by the Volkskammer 
and can be recalled by it on the advice of a Legal Committee (Justi- 
zausschuss) formed by the chamber. The diets of the States follow 
the same procedure with regard to the supreme courts in the states. 
The judges of the local courts are appointed by their respective 
state government, but can be removed by the diet after its legal 
committee has given an opinion (articles 131-132). The rights 
of a person deprived of his liberty are safeguarded on the lines of 
Habeas Corpus (art. 131), but the value of these safeguards may 


well be in proportion to the precariousness of the position of the 
judges in this system. 


III. Conclusions. 


The growth of the east German republic seems to be the perfect 
example of the process by which a “people’s democracy” is created 
and receives rts ex post facto constitutional sanction. The Soviet 
constitution has been the chief source for the constitution of the 
east German Republic. The latter is as explicit as its Soviet counter- 
part as far as the economic and social order of society is concerned 
and it is as startling as far as the abundance of fundamental rights 
are concerned. But a close comparison reveals a number of dif- 
ferences at least in appearance. Nowhere in the eastern German 
constitution is it claimed that the Republic is a “socialist state of 
workers and peasants” or that a “socialist system of economy and 


9. On the ratio decided by the “democratic bloc” the three major parties alone (with a strength 
of 220 members out of 400) would form the government. The government elected in Oc- 
tober 1949, had in addition a representative of the Peasant’s party and an Independent. 
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a socialist ownership of means and instruments of production” 
prevails as articles 1 and 4 of the Soviet constitution say. Instead 
the Weimar notion of the sovereignty of the people has been 
adopted in article three (“All authority of the State emanates from 
the people”) and in the preamble which runs significantly: 


“The German people has given itself this constitution determined to 
guarantee the freedom and the rights of man, to form its communal and 
economic life according to the principles of social justice, to serve the pro- 
gress of society, to promote friendship with all nations and to secure peace.” 


Nor is the system of Soviets apparent in the organisation of the new 
State or one particular Party mentioned as the sole moulder of the 
political will (as in arts. 126 and 141 of the Soviet constitution). 
Also the economic organisation does not go so far, in appearance 
at least, as in the Soviet Union. No provision for collectivisation of 
farming is made in the constitution; on the contrary, the “peasants” 
remaining after the completion of the land reform are guaran- 
teed their land as their private property (art. 24). Apart from 
the socialisation of all “treasures of the soil” and of the “energies 
of nature’, of the mines and basic industries, the further socialisa- 
tion of the economic system is confined to the property of politic- 
ally undesirable people though parliament has been given wide 
powers to gradually complete the process of socialisation. These 
powers are, it may be recalled, also contained in the Bonn Con- 
stitution (art. 15), and had been inserted in the Weimar Constitu- 
tion, but in both these cases appropriate compensation of owners had 
to be made. It is particularly in the system of government that 
western ideas have been written into the constitution of eastern 
Germany in order to make it more amenable to western Germans. 
The conspicuous changes in the original draft were made after 
the draft of the Bonn constitution had become public. Yet the in- 
stitution of the President and the greater stress on the federal 
principle( which is also found in art. 15 of the Soviet constitution 
and in the amendments of February, 1944) do not materially alter 
the powers of parliament or the centralisng tendencies of the State. 
In any case all these seemingly moderating features can be removed 
and the fully centralised, fully socialised one-party state can be 
created by amending the constitution, which is possible by a two- 
thirds majority of the Volkskammer or by a simple majority in a 
plebiscite (art. 83). 


As matters stand, parliament is, of course, only a cloak for the 
real powers that be, a body of Yes-men who do not debate or 
discuss problems of State, just as was the case with Hitler’s Reich- 
stag. The real power of the State is vested in the Polit Buro of the 
Socialist Unity Party upon which the influence of the Soviet 
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Communist Party and of the Soviet Control Commission (which 
has replaced the Soviet Military Administration) can everywhere 
be felt. Much is made in eastern Germany of the fact that no 
occupation statute has been imposed upon the eastern German 
state, but the western powers can point out that such a statute 
has the advantage that the—inevitable—influence of the occupy- 
ing powers is thereby clearly and openly defined and that it is 
subject to periodical revision. 


An analysis of the origin and of the constitution of the German 
Democratic Republic brings out clearly the character of a system 
that has spread over a large part of the globe. The play with the 
terms “democracy” and “democratic” is perhaps less surprising 
than the urge to emphasise time and again that the true meaning 
of democracy has been found. There seems to be more behind rt 
than merely a bait for those who have not experienced the life in 
a “people’s democracy”. The peculiar attraction which these terms 
exercise points to the fact that “democracy” in itself has some- 
thing commendable to the eastern mind. This may be an impetus 
to the western democracies to hold on to their ideals, not to de- 
viate from them and to strive unceasingly for the narrowing of the 
gap between ideal and reality. For the problem of Germany, an 
analysis of the situation in its eastern part reveals the magnitude of 
the task of establishing unity in a territory which has been divided 


by so deep a cleft in the social, economic and intellectual spheres. 
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Book Reviews. 


JAPAN’S ECONOMY IN WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION. By Jerome B. 
Cohen. With a Foreword by Sir George Sansom (Issued under the auspices 
of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. University of 
Minnesota Press, 1949). 


The author of this massive volume of 500-odd pages is a former language 
officer of the U.S. Navy, now Assistant Professor of Economics of the College 
in the City of New York and a consultant of the Division of Research for 
Far East in the U.S. State Department. As a member of the United States 
Strategic Bomber Survey he enjoyed unusually good opportunities of collecting 
and assessing first-hand information from Japanese ministerial archives and other 
sources, and he has used these opportunities with so much industry, judgment 
and skill that every serious student of Far Eastern affairs and many specialists in 
economic history and public administration should feel indebted to him. There 
is no aspect of Japan’s economic preparation for its great gamble, of its war 
organisation and of its post-war vicissitudes which is not dealt with in the 
greatest detail but in well-kept proportions, and it is surprising how a plain 
account involving a myriad of facts and figures and not distinguished by poig- 
nancy and vividness of style can make almost exciting reading. But what 
chapter of economic history could indeed be more fascinating than the meteoric 
rise of Japanese industry within roughly one decade to not quite three times its 
pre-totalitarian level, its lurid fall by eight-ninths after three years of naval 
blockade and aerial bombing, and its painful climbing again to two-thirds of 
the figure of the early thirties after three years of occupation? 

The author is at his best where he presents the technological and quantitative 
conditions of industrial potential and raw material supply. The chapters on cur- 
rency and finance make too little use of the precision tools of a professional econo- 
mist, and like most post-war American authorities on Japan he shows but little 
depth of historic vision and psychological insight. The picture is thus largely 
two-dimensional and comment on recent legislation as well as assessment of 
future possibilities keeps all-too-near the line of popular preconceptions. But on 
the whole the book contains a fair level of independent judgment. A strong 
case can be made out for his thesis that naval warfare had shattered with such 
terrible efficiency the very foundations of the Japanese war-economy that, if the 
results achieved by the Navy even before the beginning of large-scale bombing 
of industrial centres by other services had been better known and appreciated in 
America, neither Russia’s entrance into the war nor the two atomic bombings 
need have been countenanced. Unfortunately, the work of what is called in tech- 
nical language “Intelligence”, was in Professor Cohen’s opinion distressingly de- 
ficient not only in the camp of the enemy. It is much to the credit of his 


country that such criticism can now be vented candidly in public without un- 
toward consequences for the critics. 


One of the main results of the study is the circumstantial corroboration of 
the fact that what appeared to most Westerners unfamiliar with Japanese ways 
of life as an iron-clad total state ruthlessly co-ordinating all official and civil 
activities according to preconceived plans carefully integrated, masked in fact 
a semi-anarchic jungle of ministerial, service and business drives and checks 
which made (and continue to make) the implementation of a unified Govern- 
ment policy an extremely long-winded, precarious and scarcely ever satisfactory 
affair. To what tragicomic lengths “war within the war” was carried on be- 
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tween the Japanese Army and Navy, the author shows in more than one chap- 
ter, apparently with a certain dose of charming and probably justified par- 
tiality for the much-suffering Senior Service (which in Japan ranked second). 
In his incisive and weighty Foreword, Sir George Sansom, however, does well to 
remind the readers that most of the shortcomings of the Japanese war adminis- 
tration were by no means without parallel in its Western counterparts. He re- 
iterates his verdict that Japan’s decision to wage war against an enemy of ten 
times her economic war-potential was in the circumstances of 1941 by no means 
irrational (“the defeated enemy is always wrong—when it is defeated,” he wisely 
observes) and he holds that the retardation of Japan’s post-war recovery and 
the discrepancy between the results achieved and the ideological objectives of 
reform under occupation were not only caused by “wrong-headedness, apathy 
and probably fatigue of the Japanese themselves, but also by divided counsel 
and conflicting purpose among the Allies, to say nothing of the more than aver- 
age incompetence in some branches of Allied Military Government”. He sees one 
of the main sources of failure in the undefined dual authority under which 
“the Supreme Commander (issued) directions to the Japanese Government which 
they sometimes could not, sometimes would not fulfil”. But did the unified con- 
trol within the various zones of occupation in Germany really produce both 
morally and technically better results? By utilizing the historical structure’ of 
Japanese society General MacArthur’s New Shogunate has at least prevented 
disintegration punctuated by assassination, and if it has been responsible for 
slow progress and uncertain reforms it seem highly probable that any other 
system would have produced no acceptable results whatsoever. 


—kKurt Singer. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND HUMAN RIGHTS. By H. Lauterpacht, K.C., 
LL.D., F.B.A. (London, Stevens and Sons Limited, 1950). 


Professor Lauterpacht has added another massive volume to the copious work 
by which he has for many years fought, with great valour supported by a bril- 
liant legal intellect, for the firmer recognition of human rights in international 
law. An analysis of the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights and of 
other recent projects designed to give individual rights a firmer status in inter- 
national law, forms the second part of the book. The first is concerned with 
what, to the learned author, has always been a matter of equally urgent con- 
cern: firstly, that the individual is not only an object, but a subject of inter- 
national law, and secondly, that the law of nature supplies a general guiding 
principle for the evolution of international law towards the fuller recognition 
of human rights. 

As a statement of faith, by a distinguished international lawyer and humani- 
tarian, this book is impressive. It is difficult to imagine any possible argument, 
whether from international decisions, the history of legal thought, the Nurem- 
berg Charter, or any other source, which the learned author has neglected to 
support his thesis. But precisely because the paramountcy of guaranteed in- 
dividual, rights in international law is to Professor Lauterpacht a matter of 
almost passionate faith, rather than cold reasoning, this book has some weaknesses. 
The first is an almost unquestioning acceptance of arguments which will sup- 
port the author’s thesis. The relatively few instances of the recognised status of 
the individual in present-day international law, are, it would seem, greatly 
magnified in importance. The major recent support for Professor Lauterpacht’s 
thesis, namely, the Nuremberg Charter, and the subsequent war trials of major 
German and Japanese politicians, soldiers, and some industrialists, as individuals 
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responsible for the preparation of aggressive war, is accepted by the author with 
uncritical enthusiasm. The grave problems raised by the Charter and the judg- 
ments, such as the question how far the law applied was really a new and re- 
volutionary law, or the application of existing law, how the borderline can be 
drawn between those responsible for po'icy and those obeying it, and how far 
altogether the Tribunals represented the right of the conqueror or the universal 
law of nations, are touched upon but hardly discussed with the eminent author’s 
customary thoroughness. The same applies to the historical account of the law 
of Nature. Professor Lauterpacht grudgingly admits that the law of Nature 
has been used for the most divergent political purposes, but as he is averse 
to probing into sociological and political foundations of legal principles and 
theories, he dismisses the patent abuse of a vague legal phrase for political pur- 
poses rather curtly. The use of natural law phraseology serves to obscure the 
antinomies of values, and with it the basic obstacles to a fuller international law. 

It is this same reluctance to see international law against its social and 
political foundations, a readiness to identify declarations, constitutions, and 
aspirations with the reality of international law, which accounts for what, to 
the present reviewer, appears to be the major weakness of this book. Professor 
Lauterpacht is indeed aware of the shortcomings of the recent United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights, and to a lesser extent of the draft for a European 
Court of Human Rights, but he hardly enters into the basic problem, an aware- 
ness of which has constantly guided the official English approach to the prob- 
lem of human rights: that there must be a minimum of social and legal values 
before any such Charter, Declaration, or Agreement can have any value or 
prospect of enforcement. The council of Europe is based on such a minimum of 
common interests and values. “The problems of a common charter of individual 
rights for its members are certainly difficult, but not insoluble. The United 
Nations Declaration, however, attempts to gloss over basic and irreconcilable 
discrepancies by vague and, as Professor Lauterpacht points out, sometimes de- 
finitely misleading phrases. But no amount of drafting could alter these facts, 
as long as the relative valuations of State powers and individual rights of collec- 
tive bargaining and freedom of contract, of political liberty and economic power, 
are as fundamentally diverse as they are among the members of the present United 
Nations Organisation. A study of the functional organisations, such as the In- 
ternational Labour Organisation, would greatly emphasize this problem. In short, 
this book will satisfy the analytical lawyer as well as the pure idealist. It will 


disappoint those who see international law in relation to its political and 


economic foundations. —W. Friedmann. 


EMPIRE OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC. By Gerald §. Graham, University of 
Toronto Press, 1950. xvii-+-338 pp. 


Gerald S$. Graham is Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in the University 
of London. His previous writings include two books, British Policy and Canada 
(1774-91) and British North America (1783-1820). The latest work by this 
Canadian scholar is a study of the maritime struggle for North America from the 
sixteenth century. Chapter XIV, “The End of Pax Britannica,” has direct rele- 


vance to the study of current international affairs. This chapter traces British 
sea power from 1890 to about 1939. Professor Graham stresses the changes in 
the British economic and strategic position which brought about the dependence 
of western Europe on North America. He also discusses the present day validity 
of Mahan’s dictum that command of the surface of the sea is identical with 
world power. —J.W. 
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KOREA TO-DAY. By George M. McCune with the collaboration of Arthur L. 
Grey, Jr. (I-P.R.) (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1950. pp. 372—74 
(Appendices) —16 (Bibliography)—6 (Indices) $5.00). 

The importance which Korea has recently assumed in the struggle to main- 
tain world peace, gives added significance to the publication of the first analysis 
of post-war Korea by an outstanding historian. The author, the late Professor 
George M. McCune of the University of California, was born of American mis- 
sionary parents in Pyongyang, now famous as the capital of the Communist 
regime in North Korea. 

When the International Research Committee of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations decided to sponsor a survey of Korea since 1945, they entrusted the 
task to Prof. McCune who possessed not only a sympathetic understanding of 
the Korean people, but also a first-hand knowledge of Korea both as a Japanese 
colony, as later as a victim of the bi-zonal occupation which had resulted in 
“two nominally independent regimes faithfully reproducing the points of con- 
flict of the two sponsoring powers.” Prof. McCune completed nine-tenths of his 
assignment despite frequent interruptions due to ill-health when his untimely 
death occurred in 1948. The task of finishing the study and bringing the manu- 
script up to date has been most ably carried out by his wife, Mrs. Evelyn McCune, 
with the assistance of Mr. Arthur L. Grey. 

Prior to the publication of “Korea To-day”, students of the post-war Korean 
problem have had to contend with a serious lack of source material which pro- 
vided a comprehensive picture of the conflicting policies of the occupation author- 
ities in Korea north and south of the 38th parallel. The present volume in the 
space of 272 pages provides a clear picture of the economic and political plight 
of Korea when the American and Soviet armies entered the country in the late 
summer of 1945, and a very well documented account of the tragic develop- 
ments which have marred the Korean scene in the intervening § years. The final 
100 pages of the book are devoted to three appendices containing Selected Docu- 
ments Relating to Korean Foreign Relations; a Note on Korean Demography, and 
Economic Statistics, together with an unusually full Bibliography and Index. 
The Bibliography is divided into the various periods of Korean history and in- 
cludes reference to a wide selection of periodicals and articles on post-war Korea 
emanating both from official and unofficial sources and concerning the American 
and Soviet Occupations and the Korean regimes eventually established by them. 

“Korea To-day” is divided into two major sections on politics and economics, 
and subdivided by presenting northern and southern zones in separate chapters. 
It contains the first comprehensive comparison of policies and developments which 
have resulted from Korea being caught up in the vortex of the present day ideo- 
logical conflict. One feels that here at last is a volume which provides the student 
of Korean affairs with a brilliant and objective survey of the whole picture, thus 
enabling one to form an opinion on the suitability or otherwise, of American and 
Soviet political and economic policies to meet the needs of the Korean people. 
Prot. McCune sums up the situation thus: 

“Most observers agreed that the Soviet quite readily adapted itself to the 
Korean scene, or at least that it was much more easily adopted by the Koreans 
than was the Western democratic system sponsored by the American command 
.... The course of events in the American zone seemed to indicate that the 
Korean as an individualist was inclined to be irresponsible and that he did not 
assume a mature or stable outlook when suddenly presented with almost unlimited 
freedom of opinion, expression, and organization. The mass of people in the 
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north reacted favourably toward the Russian regime, especially when it was ac- 
companied by many of the revolutionary benefits of a socialist society. In South 
Korea, on the other hand, the so-called fundamental freedoms of democratic 
society were not rouch appreciated by the Korean people in view of the lack of 
social reform and because of the irregularity with which democracy was applied.” 
(pp. 180-181). 

In the author’s opinion post-war “liberated” Korea would have been torn by 
the conflict between right and left whether or not the country was “occupied 
by the foremost exponents of contrasting political ideologies.” Koreans at home 
and their fellow countrymen in exile were always strongly divided between those 
who regarded their spiritual home as Washington, and those who looked to 
Moscow for guidance, but the bi-zonal occupation made inevitable the present 


test of power which is drawing on the moral and material strength of a divided 
world to come to its aid. 


“Korea To-day” includes a full presentation of the handling of the Korean 
problem by the United Nations—especially the fateful decision of the Interim 
Committee to observe elections in South Korea only, when Soviet opposition pre- 
vented nation-wide elections being held. It was this decision which sealed the 
fate of a divided Korea. Since these elections in May 1948, which resulted in the 
establishment of the Government of the Republic of Korea, war between north 
and south has seemed inevitable. Events have proved Prof. McCune to be very 
near in his estimate of the military strength of the two regimes after the occupy- 
ing powers had withdrawn their forces by the middle of 1949. His reservations 
about the prospect of reconciliation between the northern and southern regimes 
have likewise proved correct, but his summing up that “there is little to suggest 
that Korea might be in the vanguard of either rapproachment or further tension 
in the United States-U.S.S.R. relations” have unfortunately been disproved by 
events since June. 
6th November, 1950. —Constance Duncan. 


THE MAKING OF PAKISTAN: By Richard Symonds. London: Faber & Faber, 
1950, pp. 227. 


“In the last few years there has been a remarkable increase in the West of 
understanding and sympathy for India, largely brought about by the outstanding 
personality of Gandhi and the magnificent writing of Nehru. Pakistan has had 
less striking advocates.” The general reader will undoubtedly agree with this com- 
ment in Mr. Richard Symonds’ book, and it is because of the understanding 
which it provides on the evolution and present position of Pakistan that it is 
to be warmly welcomed. Pakistan has a population of 80 millions, and is thus 
the fifth largest nation in the world. Its size and its population in Asia, touching 
as it does the limit of the Near East in Western Pakistan and bordering on the 
Far East in Eastern Pakistan, make it of particular significance to Australia at a 
time when we are becoming increasingly conscious of the importance of our re- 
lationships with Asia, 

In the first seventy-six pages an excellent account—so far as is consistent 
with such limited space—of the evolution of Pakistan is given. In the days of 
the Mogul Empire, when the Muslim genius most impressed itself on India, the 
Hindus and Muslims lived together comparatively peacefully, but with the de- 
cline of the Empire came the beginning of the political, cultural and economic 
deterioration of the Muslims, a process completed by the Indian Mutiny. At the 
end of the nineteenth century a Muslim renaissance began and in 1909 the Muslim 
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League came into being. At first the League co-operated with the Congress 
Party in its agitation for Indian independence, and even in 1937 Jinnah stated 
“There is really no substantial difference . . . . between the League and the Con- 
gress.” But the treatment of Muslims in various Congress Government provinces 
irritated the followers of Islam, and the League, energetically led by Jinnah, ob- 
tained for the first time the overwhelming support of the Muslim lower-middle 
and working classes in addition to that of the intellectuals. In 1940 the League 
proclaimed at Lahore that no constitutional plan for Indian independence would 
be workable that did not make areas, in which Muslims were numerically in 
a majority, “independent states” and from then on it was pledged to the estab- 
lishment of an autonomous Muslim state. It remained, as the author says, “for 
it to prove that in this it represented the overwhelming majority of Indian Mus- 
lims; and having done so to attain its objective despite the hostility of almost all 
non-Muslim Indians and the incredulity of most Englishmen.” The attitude of 
the League and the Congress Party to the war, the Cripps mission, the Cabinet 
plan, the parts played by Gandhi and Jinnah, and the Mountbatten proposals are 
recounted as steps leading finally to the partition of the Indian sub-continent. 

The second part of the book records some of the history of Pakistan between 
August 1947, and August 1949, and discusses the country’s present problems. Its 
achievements are remarkable for after two years Pakistan “‘has a balanced budget, 
a favourable balance of trade, a stable government, an independent foreign policy 
and a standard of living at least as high as that of her neighbours.” Formidable 
administrative problems had to be overcome at partition in dividing the assets 
and services of India between the two new countries and in deciding the future 
of the Indian princely states; in addition, the appalling communal disorders in 
the Punjab, resulting in an influx of more than six million refugees, had to be 
dealt with. A political constitution for the new country had to be drawn up 
and workable arrangements adopted between the central government and those 
of the provinces. Economic problems remain; Pakistan received the minor share 
of the sub-continent’s industrial capacity at partition, and in Western Pakistan 
the great irrigation system was also divided, allowing much of the head water 
to be controlled by India. The book gives a good account of the resources and 
economy of Eastern and Western Pakistan. The division of the country into two 
areas, separated by 1000 miles of foreign territory, brings its own problems. A 
chapter deals with the relationships between Pakistan and India and discusses 
briefly the dispute over Kashmir. This discussion is somewhat disappointing, 
though this may in part be due to the limited space devoted to it. Other aspects 
of the country which are dealt with are foreign policy and defence, the doctrine of 
Islamic socialism (intermediate between capitalism and communism), education, 
health, labour and civil liberties. An interesting chapter on the Culture of 
Pakistan has been added by Professor Ahmed Ali. 

Mr. Symonds is to be congratulated on writing in a limited space such an 
authoritative and readable survey of Pakistan for the general reader. The book 
is extensively documented, well indexed and apart from two maps, which are 
not very clear, it is well printed. 


—Guy B. Gresford. 


IMMIGRATION INTO NEW ZEALAND. Report of a Study Group of the 
Dunedin Branch of the New Zealand Institute of International Affairs, 
June, 1950, p.p. 22. 

Caution has been the keynote of the attitude of post-war governments in 

New Zealand towards immigration. When the Australian Labour Government 
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was swinging its “70,000 a year” programme into operation labour in New Zea- 
land was emphasizing the necessity of re-absorbing ex-service men and women 
into civilian employment. The result has been that while Australia has gained 
almost a quarter of a million new settlers through “net permanent migration,” 
New Zealand immigration has been a mere trickle. In the three years ending 
March, 1949, only 2,600 assisted immigrants entered New Zealand. Compare 
this with the exodus of “permanent departures” of 6,906 people in 1949! 


The group suggests that more positive action should be taken over the next 
ten years to augment a labour supply to which the increment has been reduced 
as a result of the low fertility of the thirties (and, they might have added, of 
high war losses). They suggest an input of 10,000 immigrants a year for ten 
years, which would be the equivalent of about 50,000 immigrants a year as a 
ratio of the Australian population. The “target” is certainly not spectacular by 
Australian standards, but the group gives sound economic reasons why it is 
desirable to boost population growth to this extent. Immigrants are required 
primarily to exploit fully the economic resources of the country, to give greater 
diversity to the economy and to reduce existing labour shortages. Defence is not 
rated as a prime criterion of the need for a larger population because even a two- 
fold increase in population “would not reverse the disparity in numbers between 
New Zealand and any potential adversary, nor would it render outside assistance 
any less essential in the event of the threat of invasion.” 


By comparison with much of the Australian post-war literature on immigra- 

® tion this pamphlet is moderate in the extreme, but certainly does not suffer for 

being so; and by its caution it shows the extent to which New Zealand govern- 

ments have ignored the questions raised therein. One may well ask though, if 

it is not too late for the authors to recommend seeking migrants from Europe’s 

Displaced Persons. The new refugees gathering in western Europe are another 
question. 


























—wW. D. Borrie. 





SEVEN FALLEN PILLARS, The Middle East, 1915-1950, by Jon Kimche. (Lon- 
don, Secker & Warburg, 1950, 316 pp. Appendix, Index). 


The expert is the bane of our present-day complicated life. Without him 
one does not get very far on the road towards unravelling our entangled problems. 
With him—only as far as he will let us. The thought is raised on starting to 
read the abovementioned book. The next thought is: How far is its author yet 
another expert, disagreeing with colleagues? The latter doubt is soon expelled. 
Mr. Jon Kimche would appear to have entered the Middle Eastern field sufficiently 
innocent of previous experience to have seen it with a fresh eye. Subsequently 
he had opportunities to clarify his judgment by ampler study on the spot, and 
by meeting most of those who played important parts in shaping events in that 
embroiled area. 


The book’s first important contribution is a detailed survey of develop- 
ments since the war ended in each of the countries that sprawl from Tripoli to 
Teheran, from Ankara to Mokha, and of the factors shaping their future. With 
ruthless clarity Mr. Kimche shows up the disastrous part played in preventing any 
improvement of the people’s sordid standards of life, and the attainment of decent 
government and administration, by the overweening egotism and lust for wealth 
and power on the part of rulers and ruling classes throughout the Middle East, 
with rare if heartening exceptions. So far only the Turkey that Kemal Attatiirk 
left behind, although—or perhaps because—it took thirty years to get anywhere 
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near effective democracy, shows a distinct effort to better the lot of the people. 
In all the other countries the author sees no signs of this yet. 


For the clear exposition of these facts alone, the book is worth reading. 


But its main theme and burden, one would say its mainspring, is a relentless 
criticism of British foreign policy, as displayed by Mr. Bevin’s government upon, 
the author asserts, the misguided advice of Britain’s Middle Eastern “experts,” 
whom he sees as a “Middle East Club.” Quite fairly the author attributes part of 
the British experts’ views to the difficulty they experienced of shedding the con- 
ception of a “natural” sympathy between Arab and British, fostered in the days 
of such great pro-Arabs as: T. E. Lawrence, Percy Cox, Gertrude Bell, Freya 
Stark, and the many devoted British officials who served Arab interests whole- 
heartedly, often under distressing conditions. If British officials still fail to appre- 
ciate the basic xenophobia of post-war Arabs, because of its injustice to them, 
they find themselves in a class with similar Dutch and French officials—who like- 
wise failed to realise the intensity of the anti-White wave that submerged the 


countries and the peoples to whom generations of them had devoted their best 
talents and sturdy integrity. 


But there is another aspect to the author’s criticisms of British policy, one 
with wider bearings. Anyone who has been “the man on the spot” when criticis- 
ing his own government’s policy, must have shared Mr. Kimche’s feelings. The 
irritation is natural. It is not necessarily justified. The man on the spot is apt 
to overlook considerations that are constantly before the wider vision of the 
man at headquarters. Especially is this true of British foreign policy which ever- 
lastingly has to take into account a kaleidoscope of violently clashing and con- 
stantly changing interests in all parts of the world. Of these, vital factors must 
be preserved, even though lesser interests have to be sacrificed. 


What is the main interest, not only to Britain herself, but to the world as 
a whole? It is that America and the British Commonwealth of Nations should 
keep together. Mr. Kimche’s book shows very clearly with what skill Britain 
preserved this vital interest intact in an area where Arab and Jews alike intrigued 
to wrench Britain and America apart. What does it matter whether Britain 
is right or wrong in her dealing with a pleasantly humorous King Abdullah in his 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan, or in those with a rather less pleasant and 
certainly less humorous King Farouk in his Kingdom of the Nile? What does it 
matter whether Britain should base her Middle Eastern strategy on Palestine or 
Kenya, on the Sudan or Iraq? Unless Britain and America keep together there 
will be no worthwhile strategy for either, for chaos will ensue. 


That is the sort of vision which the man on the spot is apt to overlook in 
the welter of details he tries to disentangle. Doing the latter as skilfully and with 
as little bias as Mr. Kimche displays, can only be helpful to the fuller building up 
of British policy as a whole. 

This is a book that Australians should read carefully—while keeping in mind 


the dictates of a broader foreign policy than their own leaders have always put 
before them. 


—John de La Valette. 
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Institute Notes. 


During the quarter under review new honorary secretaries have been elected 
by the Branches in W.A., §.A., Canberra and Tasmania. We thank the retiring 
honorary secretaries most heartily for their good work. It is gratifying to note 
that the membership of the $.A. and Canberra Branches has increased consider- 
ably. We are confident that members of the Branches will help the newly 
elected honorary secretaries; Mr. John Birman (W.A.), Mr. Derek Simpson 
(S.A.), Mr. R. H. Byrnes (Canberra), and Mr. W. A. Townsley (Tasmania). 
We look forward to working with them. 


Liaison. 
From October 10-26, the General Secretary visited the Victorian Branch 
to assist in the drive for Corporate Members. As a result of prior arrangements 
made by the Executive Committee and the Secretary of the Victorian Branch, 


introductions were provided and executives of twenty-two organisations were 
approached. 


Six of these firms and organisations have already become Corporate Members. 
Three others said they would become members, and several expressed favourable 
interest in the work of the Institute. While this is the backbone of future fin- 
ance, donations are needed for research, for assisting delegates to Conferences, 
and to enable us to help to create a public opinion, aware of the problems facing 
Australia and well informed as to the background. 

The Data Papers submitted to the Eleventh I.P.R. Conference, and adver- 
tised elsewhere in this issue, offer an excellent example. Most of the work was 
done by members of the Victorian Branch. 

In this issue we also review a small pamphlet on Migration to New Zealand, 
published by the Dunedin Branch of the N.Z.1.1.A. This, too, is an example that 
might be emulated by study groups in Australian Branches. 

Our success will depend not only on the quality of the speakers we are able 
to hear or the work published by a few active members, but by raising the gen- 
eral level of achievement within each Branch. 

Visitors. 

Since the last issue, Prof. F. H. Soward and Douglas MacLennan (National 
Secretary C.I.1.A.) have visited most of the Australian Branches on their way to 
the I.P.R. Conference at Lucknow. Both were stimulating and their presence 
helped to deepen our realisation that the Australian Institute is one of a family 


of such societies linked by common aims not only in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, but throughout the world. 


Conferences. 

It was a great disappointment that it proved financially impossible to send 
a well-balanced delegation to the I.P.R. Conference. Our thanks are due to the 
Department of External Affairs for nominating a representative from the High 
Commissioner’s Office in New Delhi, who attended in a personal capacity. 

Admittedly, conferences have multiplied in the post-war years but we should 
live up to our opportunities as well as our responsibilities. 

So that our failure will not be repeated, it is imperative to build up a Con- 
ference Fund for the B.C.R. Conference, to be held in 1952, and for the 12th 
I.P.R. Conference. 


All donations, small or large will be acknowledged and earmarked for this 
purpose. 
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A Conference of officials of Institutes of International Affairs was convened 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in Paris from 11-14 October, 
1950. 

The A.LI.A. was not represented, but a report was submitted. The back- 
ground and work of Institutes of International Affairs was the main topic of dis- 
cussion, 

It may come as a suprise to some members to learn that representatives of 
twenty-seven Institutes, from seventeen countries were invited. (Australia, 
Canada, France 2, Norway, Denmark 2, India, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy 3, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Poland, England, Greece, South Africa, Sweden, U.S.A. 
7). In view of the widely divergent backgrounds among so many different coun- 
tries it was a mark of sincerity that it was found possible to agree upon the fol- 
lowing definition of the character of the Institutes. 

“The Institutes which have emerged during the last thirty years which have 
contributed and are contributing to the advancement of the scientific study of 
international relations have certain fundamental characteristics. Among these are 
the following. 

The Institutes are:-— 

1. Capable of independent judgment and scholarly determination of their 

own programmes. 

2. Concerned with basic research in international relations. 

3. Engaged in dissemination of information by conference and publication, 

but are not primarily instructional centres. 

4. Precluded from partisan political platforms.” 


Books Received. 


THE BRITISH FAMILY OF NATIONS. By John Coatman. George G. Harrap 
& Co. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF POLITICAL DEMOCRACY IN JAPAN: Nobutaka 
Ike. I.P.R. The Johns Hopkins Press. 7 

MAJOR PROBLEMS OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 1950-1951: 
The Brookings Institution. 

THE ECONOMICS OF FREEDOM: Howard E. Ellis. Harper & Brothers. 

CONSTITUTIONS OF THE BRITISH COLONIES: Hansard Society. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF FULL EMPLOYMENT: United Nations. 

NATIONAL & INTERNATIONAL MEASURES FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT: 
United Nations. 

ACTION AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT: International Labour Office. 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT: John H. Ferguson & Dean 
E. McHenry McGraw-Hill Book Company Inc. 

THE MAKING OF PAKISTAN: Richard Symonds. Faber & Faber. 

CANADA AND THE UNITED NATIONS: Department of External Affairs, 
Canada. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON THE WORK 
OF THE ORGANIZATION: 1 July, 1949-30 June, 1950. United Nations. 

SEVEN FALLEN PILLARS: By Jon Kimche; Secker & Warburg. 





(Continued from Inside Back Cover) 
Bibliography of Western Language Materials on Korea. 
By Shannon McCune, Professor Georgraph Colgate University. 
A Selected Bibliography on South East Asia. 
Compiled with an Introduction by John F. Embree, Yale University. 
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ASPECTS OF JAPAN’S LABOR PROBLEMS: Miriam S. Farley. I.P.R. The 
John Day Company. 

THE OCCUPATION OF JAPAN, SECOND PHASE 1948-50: Rekeet A. 
Fearey. I.P.R. The Mackillan Company. 

SOVIET SOURCE MATERIALS ON U.S.S.R. RELATIONS WITH EAST 
ASIA, 1945-50. I.P.R. 

WAR — THE MINDS OF MEN: Frederick S$. Dunn. C.F.R. Harper & 
Brothers. 

ASPECTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: The Hansard Society. 

THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 1949: Richard P. Stebbins. 
‘C.F.R. Harper & Brothers. 

CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS: F. H. Soward. C.1.1.A. Oxford University 
Press. 

STRENGTHENING THE FRAMEWORK OF PEACE: Alan de Rusett, R.LLA. 

DOCUMENTS ON REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OUTSIDE WESTERN 
Europe, 1940-49. R.LLA. 
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